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WATERLOO AVENGED. 
(From Punch.) 


« General Canrobert has placed at the disposal 
of Lord Raglan 10,000 capotes for the use of the 
English army in the Crimea. 10,000 British sol- 
diers now wear the French uniform.””—Correspon- 
dence from the Camp. 


Lone we had owned them noble foes, 
Late we have owned them friends, 

Knit by the brunt, of equal blows, 
Joint perils, common ends. 

At Alma’s field of desperate fight, 

On Inkermann’s blood sodden height, 
Twin laurels Victory blends— 

No name so high on either side, 

But France and England share the pride. 


And if at length each English heart 
With sudden shame is wrung— 
If to each cheek the blushes start, 
The curse to every tongue— 
“Tis not to France we owe the shame, 
The name we curse is no French name— 
By our own sting we're stung. 
Our own hands forged the untrusty sword, 
That now in peril fails its lord. 


To bless French aid what man was slow 
In counsel or in fray ? 

Debts of the sword brave souls may owe, 
For such debts they can pay. 

But oh, the shame in England’s heart, 

That she should play the beggar's part, 
For pauper dole should pray— 

From France’s liberal hand should crave 

Raiment to shield her shivering brave ! 


And this, while proffering all her gold, 
Opening her world-wide store ; 

Ready to lavish sums untold, 
And, these gone, to give more! 

The er * they who have fought and 


ble 
May be well housed and clothed and fed, 
She hath given—o’er and o’er; 
But wits to plan and heads to guide 
She lacks—and what is all beside ? 


One memory, it hath been said, 
Rankles each French heart through, 
As of a debt that must be paid— 
The thought of Waterloo! 
Brood o’er that debt—O France—no more ; 
Wipe out at length that bloody score; 
*Tis paid—and nobly too. 
Paid by the charity that rans 
To clothe shamed England’s starving sons! 


Arouse,— O England !—rouse for shame— 
That this wrong may not be ; 


sg hence this impotence of deed, ° 
This >: taper oom in direst need, 

On either side the sea: 
Or here—or there—raise up the man 
Who knows, and, knowing, will and can. 


Enough of Lords in name—find out 
Him who is Lord in act, 
Clear brains, and undistraught with doubt, 
Eyes to sift sham from fact. 
Pluck forth thy hand from red-tape gyves, 
To save thine honor, and their lives, 
With cold and hunger racked. 
Down with Routine, her modes and men— 
That England be herself again ! 





SUFFERING. 
BY MRS. E. A. COMSTOCK. 


Oh! who would fly the suffering that earthly 
natures know, 

The sinking frame, the tortured heart, the stifled 
cry of woe, 

To seek a sphere where misery and pain can 
never come, 

The throbbing of the heart be still, the voice of 
sorrow dumb. 

Though full of rest to weary ones its stagnant 
shores might seem, 

*Tis rest as dull and passionless as sleep without 


a dream, 

As tideless as an ever full but sourceless moun- 
tain lake, 

O’er which the tempest’s wrath might burst, yet 
not a ripple make. 


No valiant soul for such a sphere could ever wish 


to see 
Nor leave the battle-field below, a craven false 
and weak. 
No! striving on all fearlessly, its only rest can be 
The thrilling, ever active life that fills eternity! . 
It asks no Lethe for the grief that rends the 
quivering form, 
For no canopy but heaven to shield it from the 


storm ; 
More glorious and beautiful the bow of hope ap- 


pears, 
When the radiance of holy faith shines through 
a mist of tears. 


What though the fibres of the heart, like some 
forgotten lute, 
All loosened, long in solitude lie motionless and 


mute, 
Until to joyous melody a master hand awakes 
And ae A 9 rapture every chord, while silent- 
ly it ; 
More blessed in its breaking is the long-neglected 





Enough of spoken, written blame— 
Act as befits the free! 
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string, 
Than in its hour of idleness, a voiceless, worn- 
out thing ; 
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Oh! better far to break beneath a touch of heay- 


enly fire, 
Than fall a prey to gnawing rust, and echoless 
expire. 


Full oft the heart that sluggishly above its torpor 


roods, 

And feels no stir of life within its trackless 
solitudes, 

Gives back a cry of victory from out its very 
deeps, 

When darkest wing of suffering above its torpor 


sweeps ; 

There is a bliss in agony, which they can only 
know 

Who bless the rush of feelings that torture: as 

they flow. 

Oh ! better far to them the pang no lapse of time 
can heal, 

Than that dark and heaviest curse—a breast which 
cannot feel. 


There's not a drop of life-blood wrung from the 
bursting heart, 

Which of a flood of glory forms not a noble 
part— 

When round the head a halo, then what to us 
they thought 

That every ray of brightness with darkest grief 
was bought ; 

And when the storm and whirlwind forevermore 
are hushed, 

And healing comes with balmy wings to the 
bosom lone and crush’d, 

What recks it that its furious track all blacken’d 
doth remain, 

Since zephyrs play where once it roar'd, but ne’er 
shall rend again. 


Then, child of earthly parentage, shun not the 
sombre guest, 

But with a strong, undaunted heart, close fold 
her to thy breast : 

Forget not that in by-gone days she rested once 
before 

Upon a meek and sinless breast which bless’d the 
weight it bore, 

And wore with calm endurance the thorny wreath 
she wove, 

With soul resigned and thankful for that coronal 
of love; 

Then take with hands unflinching the gift in 
death laid down, 

And for His sake submissive, unmurmuring 
wear his crown. [Union Magazine.] 


AN EVENING PRAYER. 


I come to Thee to-night 
In. my lone closet, where no eye can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with Thee, 
Father of love and light. 





Softly the moonbeams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breezey 
Steal through the slumbering vine. ° = itl 


Thou gav’st the calm repose 
That rests on all—the air, the bird, the flower, 


AN EVENING PRAYER. 


The human s 


irit in its weary hour— 
Now at th 


e bright day’s close. 


Tis Nature’s time for prayer ; 

The silent praises of the glorious sky, 

And the earth’s orisons profound and high, 
To Heaven their breathings bear. 


With them my soul would bend, 
In humble reverence at Thy holy throne, 
Trusting the merits of ~ Son alone, 
Thy sceptre to extend. 


If I this day have striven 
With Thy blest spirit, or have bowed the knee 
To aught of earth in weak idolatry, 

I pray to be forgiven. 


If in my heart has been 
An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 
Though deep the malice which I scarce could 
brook, 
Wash me from this dark sin. 


If I have turned oe 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the “cup of water” e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 


And teach me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
And more of mercy and of grace impart, 
My sinfulness to heal. 


Father, my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew; 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to Thee. 


Nor for myself alone, 
Would I these blessings of Thy love implore, 
But for each penitent the wide earth o’er, 
Whom Thou hast called Thine own. 


And for my heart’s best friends, 
Whose steadfast kindness o’er my painful years, 
Has watched to soothe affliction’s griefs and 
tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends. 


Should o’er their path decline 

The light of gladness, or of hope or health, 

Be Thou their solace and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 


And One—O Father, guide 
The youthful traveller in the dangerous hour ; 
Save him from evil and temptation’s power, 
And keep him near Thy side. 


Watch o’er his couch to-night, 
And draw him sweetly by the cords of love 
To blest communion with Thee, far above 
Earth’s withering cares and blight. 
And now, O Father, take 
The heart I cast with humble faith on Thee, 
And cleanse its depths from each ei 
For my Redeemer’s sake. 5 E. L. E. 








UNITED STATES.—INTERESTS AND PARTIES. 


From The Economist, 20 Jan. 
UNITED STATES.—INTERESTS AND 
PARTIES. 


Tue notice we took last week of the pro- 
mediation of the States referred to the 
views chiefly of the commercial classes. In 
the States, however, as in most other countries, 
the political parties are very different from 
the great interests, and very often take no no- 
tice of such interests, or avowedly discard all 
consideration of them. Politics not based on 
them, however—and they have only lately and 
as yet very partially anywhere become the 
basis of policy—are merely sentimental or tra- 
ditionary, founded on vague notions of patriot- 
ism or ancient enmities that no longer exist, 
or on theories that have been exploded. The 
Americans in this — are no wiser than 
other people. The old stock, probably, as 
they celebrate their 4th of July, still think of 
England as it existed under George III, and 
retain many of the prejudices of the founders 
of the republic. 

Since 1783 the immigrants from all parts 
of Europe have carried with them the opin- 
ions and prejudices of their respective birth- 
places; and if many of thém have imported 
the feelings of the English, a still greater 
number have taken with them the exasperated 
opinions and feelings of the Irish, and of all the 
republican and revolutionary parties of Europe. 
They, with a great portion of the more nois 
and bustling natives, are the men who och 
public distinction rather than wealth by pa- 
tieht industry, and constitate, as distinct from 
the national interests, the political party. 
They have very vague opinions of the duty 
of the State, both in relation to its internal 
interests and its foreign relations. 

It can be no matter of surprise that amongst 
such persons, many of whose minds are 
nourished on recollections of Europe, per- 
sonal or traditionary, there should be a desire 
to interfere with it from motives very different 
from those entertained by the great body of 
the industrious classes. Many of them, from 
a clear perception of the many blessings en- 
joyed in America, and from a iene to the land 
of their birth or their sires, earnestly desire, 
without understanding how it can be accom- 
plished, to see a liberal or republican Govern- 
ment established in the various countries of 
Europe, such as exists in America. They 
fancy that it is the cause of the many advan- 
tages which exist in conjunction with it, 
though it is no more the author of them than 
itis the author of the great prairies of the 
Mississippi, or of sunshine and rain. 

As England has given no support to the 
many revolutions that have been attempted in 
Europe, she has latterly gone backward in 
their estimation ;.she hag disappointed their 
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hopes ; and though they may hate the Czar, the 
Kaiser, the Emperor of the French, the King 
of Prussia, and all the monarchs and Govern- 
ments of Europe, they hate England too. 
Though the Government of England be on 
good terms with several of the Governments 
of Europe, none of the political parties in 
Europe, opposed to the Governments, love 
England, and the general dislike, perhaps we 
may say envy, of such people in Europe taints 
the opinions of the’ political parties in the 
States. 

Hence many of the journals of the States 
—mere echoes of traditionary hatreds and of 
the disappointed feelings of the republicans and 
refugees of Europe—are filled at all times 
with diatribes against England; and hence, 
some of them now are more disposed to court 
friendship and alliance with Nicholas than 
friendship and alliance with England. We 
are thoroughly persuaded, however, that these 
noisy persons are merely politicians; that 
they represent none of the great interests of 
the States; and will bm: poseneeey, | = 
any great purpose, influence the actions of the 
Federal Government. mn 

ust now, perhaps, these party men may 

more than heer rowed 4 ont successful. 
In the States the monetary derangements 
have spread distress deep and wide through 
the cities on the eastern sea-board. In 

those derangements have been immediately 
brought on by a large and continued export 
of gold to pay for importation from Europe, 
chiefly from England ; but to England nearly 
all the gold comes to pay all the creditors of 
the States; and thus England is unfavorably 
mixed up in imagination with the American 
monetary derangement, becomes in part the 
scape goat for speculatists of all kinds, and has 
to bear some of the anger and the shame the 
Americans should feel for themselves. Their 
manufactures of all kinds are for the moment 
out of gear, and the Protectionist party at- 
tribute this to the great importations from 
England. The war, also, has added to their 
distress ; at least it has come in conjunction 
with it, and they blame it. The Czar, how- 
ever, does not come into contact with them or 
their trade: England does, and England alone 
has to bear the blame of any inconvenience 
they may feel. At present, therefore, abuse 
of England and praise of Nicholas finds some 
favor. This condition, however, is merely 
temporary, and the great interests of the 
States are so bound up with those of our coun- 
try especially, and in some degree with those 
of France, with which the commercial relations 
of the States are rapidly extending, and they 
have none and can have none with Russia, 
that the politicians can have only a feeble and 
a short-lived influence. They are not, indeed, 
therefore, to be despised. No men ought to be; 
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for the most erroneous opinions, the wildest 
delusions, the most unfounded visions, both 
in politics and religion, have had the most 
fatal effects. 

The great customer of the States for cotton, 
corn of all kinds, provisions, tobacco, lumber, 
etc., is England, and most of the articles of 
export from the States, except cotton and to- 
bacco, are also articles of export from Russia. 
Russia produces none of the clothing, the cot- 
tons, silks, and woollens, the hardware, the 
jewellery, etc., that America imports from 

ngland and from France. There is very 
little trade between the States and Russia, and 
for ages there cannot be much. The imports 
direct from Russia are about 0.6 per cent. of 
the total imports of the States, and the exports 
direct to Russia about 0.7, while the imports 
from Great Britain and her colonies are near- 
ly 50 per cent. of the total imports into the 

tates, and the exports to Great Britain and 
her colonies are more than 60 per cent. of the 
total exports of the States. The imports from 
France and her colonies into the States are 
about 14 per cent. of her total imports, and 
the exports to France are about 16 per cent. 
of her total exports. The tonnage engaged in 
the trade with Russia is a mere fraction, some 
80,000 out of 10,000,000 cleared inwards and 
outwards. The Czar may offer some temporary 
occupation to a few distressed shipbuilders and 
engineers, momentarily out of work, but his 
whole revenue, directed only to foster Ameri- 
can trade and give employment to American 
citizens, could never give so much wealth to 
its people, as they derive from the mutual ex- 
change which takes place between their in- 
dustry and ours. To argue in favor of an al- 
liance with Russia is the vaguest, and, as some 
of the American journals argue, most falsely 
sentimental politics that ever run counter to 
the great interests of a people. 

We say nothing of religion, though we be- 
lieve of all the denominations of Christians 
found in the States the Greek Christians are 
the fewest, while the bulk of their inhabitants 
are of the same religious profession as the 
poor of our islands; we say nothing of poli- 
tical principles, though evén the manly inde- 
pendence of the Virginians and Carolinians— 
slaveholders though they be—is as much op- 
— to the despotism of the Czar as light to 

arkness, while all the men of the North and 
East are free, hold in thraldom no men but 
themselves—though they are yet slaves to an- 
tiquated prejudices—and all of them have de- 
rived their political views from us, and practi- 
cally have yet scarcely gone beyond us in 
freedom ; we say nothing of the moral ties of 
language, literature, and the free press, which 
e the Americans and the English almost 
identical, while the Russians are on all these 
points more alien from both than the Chinese ; 
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—we only advert to the material interests of 
the countries to show that the vague political 
writers who are favorable to Russia are direct- 
ly opposed to the welfare and p ss of their 
country. We are disposed to class the pro- 
Russian press of the States with the pro-revo- 
lutionary press of Ireland, if it any longer 
exist, or with the Protectionist press of Eng- 
land, which is either utterly disregarded, or 
merely writes for the nonce, and gives up its 
rhodomontade, burying protection under free 
competition, the instant it is called upon to 
act. Mr. Gordon Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, may write very loosely at present, but 
if his counsels came to have any influence on 
the State, like our own Disraeli or Derby, 
he would be found, though still an erroneous, 
a very amenable politician, and would no 
more side with the Cote than these gentlemen 
would attempt to restore protection. 

We will append to this article a contribu- 
tion which we con found in the Daily News 
since it was written, which gives, we believe, a 
just view of opinion in the States :-— 

We have been favored (says our contempo- 
rary) with the following extract of a private 
letter from one of the oldest and wealthiest 
firms in the United States :— 


New York, Jan. 2. 

I recently had occasion to advert to the state 
of feeling in this country in regard to England 
and France, as respects the war with Russia. In 
confirmation of the view then expressed, I hand 
you a slip cut from the Journal of Commerce of 
this city. It is an editorial; and I must remark 
concerning that paper, that few, if any, has as 
much influence with the respectable part of the 
community. Its circulation is large— how many 
thousands I don’t know. It has great influence 
with the Government, though not a partisan 
paper. Ithink if you could get the English 
press to re-publish the article it might do good, 
not only in Great Britain, but in France, and on 
the Continent, in counteracting the erroneous 
feeling now prevalent as to the sentiments of the 
people of this country concerning the Allies. The 
considerate and influential part of our people are 
not heard on this subject, whilst the demagogues 
of the “ Saunders and Sickles ” stamp make much 
noise. We view the present contest as having 
important bearings on civil and religious liberty, 
which we know the Czar hates. You may rely 
upon it there is a deep sympathy with England 
in this war among our people, and if the day 
should ever come that the other Powers are 
arrayed against her, this feeling would be mani- 
fested. I doubt, if she was likely to be endanger- 
ed, if this country could be kept quiet. 


(From the New York Journal of Commerce, of 

30th Dec.) 

American Sympatuies.— We were much 
amused lately by observing a grave statement in 
a London paper, that in a late closely contested 
election for Governor of the United States, Myron 
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Hi. Clark was elected, but that the votes had to 
be counted, in order to ascertain who was the 
real executive of the country. Whatever other 
ailvantages we may possess over our English 
neighbors, they certainly bear away the palm for 
ignorance of everything beyond their own island 
and its dependencies. We are not speaking now 
of those who regard us as cannibals, nor of the 
wonderment often expressed on discovering that 
we are not a nation of negroes; but of the pro- 
found want of knowledge of the feelings and sen- 
timents of Americans among statesmen, literary 
men, editors, and those whose duty it is to be 
well informed on such subjects. 

A letter from our Berlin correspondent, which 
we published yesterday, shows that the impres- 
sion is prevalent in Germany that the sympathies 
of the United States Government and people are 
everywhere enlisted in favor of Russia, in the 

resent war between Nicholas and the Western 
owers. The Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung mentions the 
leading journals of this city, including the 
Jou of Commerce, Tribune, Courier, Times, and 
Sun, as unanimous in antipathy to England and 
France, and wholy enlisted in behalf of the Czar. 
Such a total ——— of the truth would per- 
haps be explainable on the part of a known 
Russian organ; but it would be a deception im- 
ssible to be maintained if the London and 
Paris journals did not favor the same supposi- 
tion, and lead their readers to imagine that the 
United States, for the sake of some filibustering 
gain, are in danger of throwing their weight into 
the scale against the cause of liberty in Europe. 
Within a few days previous to the sailing of the 
last steamer from Europe, hostile articles had 
appeared in the Paris Constitutionnel,; and in the 
London Times, evidently penned by writers 
crammed full of senseless prejudice, and utterly 
destitute of any correct data upon which to found 
an opinion concerning the sentiments of our 
citizens. This is a grievous wrong, and no means 
could be devised which would more directly pro- 
duce national enmity and want of confidence in 
the principles of England and France than the 
constant asseveration that we are favorers of 
the cause of despotism and oppression on the 
European continent. If Americans are to be 
blinded into the belief that an absolute ambitious 
autocrat, by means of artillery in the hands of a 
million of Cossack savages, may civilize Europe, 
it will be because the insults, misrepresentations, 
and causeless animosity of his adversaries have 
compelled them to prefer the tyranny of brute 
force to the falsehood and meanness which have 
been engendered by envy of our national pros- 


rity. 
There have been two causes, undoubtedly, for 


a bitter feeling against us in England and France 
which have partly tended to produce the present 
state of erroneous feeling. The first is the recent 
treaty with Russia, in which that Power yielded 
promptly to the solicitations of our Minister, and 
concluded a convention providing for the obser- 
vance of the principle that free ships make free 
goods, except in the case of articles contraband 
of war. What the two great maritime Powers 
of Europe conceded only for the time being, and 
as a favor, Russia at once acknowledged as an 
international right, which should be raised to the 
elevation of a universally received and respected 
law among nations. The concession of England 
and France was meant as prefatory to a still 
more flefinite recognition; but both of those 
Powers had so long clung to the monopoly sys- 
tem of the old navigation laws that they were 
ashamed to abandon instantly what they had 
stickled and even fought for so long. England, 
especially, would have esteemed it a sacrifice of 
dignity to avow that half the wars she had waged 
within a century were in behalf of a false doc- 
trine. Yet she is none the less sore to perceive 
that two other great Powers have outstripped 
her in the race of liberal principles. 

Another reason why American feeling is to- 
tally misapprehended in England is, that we are 
mainly viewed though the medium of our very 
worst and most unprincipled newspapers. The 
New York Herald, the avowed organ of every ul- 
tra iniquity which the scum of popular feeling 
produces, and no more the representative of the 
sentiment of respectable thinking Americans 
than is the Satirist in London, and much less 
than is the Charivari in Paris, or the Kladder- 
adatsh and Fliegende Blaetter in Germany, is 
quoted, to the exclusion of respectable journals, 
as containing reliable information concerning 
the tone of society and the intentions of Govern- 
ment. There are, doubtless, many in this coun- 
try whose hatred towards England is so great 
that they will rejoice at any disaster which brings 
humiliation to the British empire. Our entire 
Irish population may be regarded as anti-Eng- 
lish. There are many officers in our army and 
navy who are restless under the inactivity of con- 
tinued peace, and who would rejoice at any 
hostilities in which they might earn distinction ; 
but we have no hesitation in declaring that four- 
fifths of the inhabitants of the United States 
share in the hatred of the Western nations of 
Europe against Russian despotism ; that every 
arrival from Europe which bring news of de- 
feat to the arms of the Czar is regarded by them 
as good news, and every cloud over the prospects 
of the Allies as deplorable intelligence, which 
they hope may be remedied or dispelled. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Collier was remarkable for 
his— 
WONDERFUL APPETITE. 


“ When I was last in town,” said he, “I was 
going to dine with a friend, and passed through 
a small court, just asa lad was hanging up a 
board, on which was this tempting inscription— 





‘A roast pig this instant set upon the table !? 
“The invitation was irresistikle ; I ordered a 
uarter; it was delicate and very delicious. I 
Loopatched a second and a third portion, but was 
constrained to leave one quarter behindjas my 
dinner hour was re: and my friefd was 
remarkably punctual.”— Gunning’s Reminiscen- 
ces, 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 
Extract from a Letter dated 
Liverroon, Thursday, Jan. 4, 1855. 


I promisep to tell you some of the thoughts 
which have occurred to me about this great 
war. 

First, then, in regard to the general feeling of 
all classes, I should say there was a wonderfal 
unanimity in favor of it. There are opponents 
and sceptics, of course, of whom I will speak di- 
rectly. But the popular sentiment is “ We had 
no choice ; sooner or later, this big bully of the 
East would try to crush all Western Europe, 
and this quarrel is of his seeking. If we had not 
resisted him now, as good a chance might never 
come again.” This feeling in favor of the war 
is a very mixed one. There is the dread of 
Russia, as a truly diabolical power, blending the 
Church, the State, and the Army, in one head, 
who is Pope, Emperor, General combined— 
whose statesmen are presumptuous, cunning, 
overreaching, whose people are fanatical, servile 
and brutal, whose whole scope and influence are 
barbarous, but whose prestige is overwhelming, 
and whose might is monstrous. 

Looking to the future it is prophetically felt, yet 
more than it is clearly foreseen, that if this prodi- 
gious /and power becomes, by means of navies 
in the Baltic and Black Seas, a sea power 
also, holding control by her western frontier of 
all Germany, and by her southern frontier of all 
Syria, Persia, India and China, while with one 
talon she wields Sweden and Denmark, and with 
the other Turkey and Greece; then Europe and 
the Eastern World will be her easy prey. Old 
England, proud, enterprising, colonizing, com- 
mercial Old England—conscious of her superior 
civilization, enthusiastic for her free institutions, 
vigorous in her hope to weave all continents and 
islands into one grand confederation of industry 
and exchange—does not feel ready to be je 
lowed at a mouthful by this Ogre. She means, if 
so be she can, Ulysses like, to catch the Cyclops 
in his drunken sleep and put out his one eye— 
his means of naval aggression, that is, she 
hopes, fervently, that the time has come now, 
and purposes to cripple her formidable adversa- 
ry once and forever, if possible. That is the 
meaning of the expedition to the Baltic and 
Black Seas—to destroy Russia’s fleets and fortifi- 
eations, and to prevent her ever rebuilding and 
rearming them—to pull out the teeth and claws 
of the bear, in a word. Then follows the hope 
that if this giant incubus, with the fear it inspires, 
is once cast off, all Germany and the buried na- 
tionalities of Eastern Europe will revive, and 
thus a new era of peaceful reorganization of con- 
stitutional governments, monarchic or republi- 
can, will open. 

Thus, desire to curb rampant despotism, re- 
gard for international justice, patriotic devotion, 
commercial enterprise, statesmanlike provision 
for the largest destinies of man, and a desire to 
spread the influence of free governments, all 
blend in the one popular movement of “down 
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with Russia.” If L add that the Greek Church 
is looked upon as the most barbarous form of | 
Christianity, and that, on the part of all dissent- | 
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ers, and of a very large proportion of Church of 
Englanders, there is a solemn expectation that 
this war will become a means to diffuse a purer 
form of religion. I have perhaps put you in posses- 
sion of the motives, strong and many, which have 
forced this really | eeiprshige | nation into its 
present position. These are the considerations 
which make the war all but universally popular. 
To secure these ends the nation is willing and 
earnest, if need be, to pour out its wealth and 
best blood. And I judge that the sorrow, mor- 
tification, anxiety and anger will be wide-spread 
and intense, if a peace is patched up premature- 
ly. “ We are in for it, now let us go through with 
it”—is the only tone I hear. 

No! not the only tone, because it has happen- 
ed to me twice to find myself in the strange atti- 
tude of a stranger defending the policy of this 
nation against its own subjects. So this brings me 
to the minority—a very small one now, whatever 
it may become—who are opposed to the war.— 
Their motives are complex. There are a few, to 
begin with, who are very fearful—perhaps with 
reason too—that the result of the war will be to 
strengthen Russia, not to cripple her. And their 
view is that Russia must and will hold out and 
make a Jong war of it—that the Western Pow- 
ers and Germany will be glad to make peace 
early, and on almost any terms—that there is no 
real unity of interests in the powers combined 
against Russia, so that they cannot, if they 
would, present a commanding and indomitable 
front, etc. Finally, that Russia has always come 
out of every struggle victorious in the end, be- 
cause she is in her very nature a military power, 
and war only develops her energies while adding 
to her experience. The only way effectually to 
curb Russia, they think, is by the development 
of a higher civilization all around, and so by in- 
sensible influence within her. “ Wait awhile,” 
they say, “and this vast toppling Empire will 
naturally divide into several States, and then 
~ equipoise will come naturally from her- 
self.” 

Again, there are advocates of Russia who say, 
“Grant that she is a semi-barbarous power, yet 
she is an improving one ; gradually she is eman- 
cipating her serfs, educating her people, and de- 
veloping her pacific powers of industry and com- 
merce; leave her to herself and she will do bet- 
ter than if interfered with. Nicholas is neither a 
rascal, fool, nor madman, and means only to car- 
ry on a step further the work begun by his an- 
cestors. Suppose Russia should absorb Turkey, 
Christian Russians are vastly better than Mus- 
sulman Turks. The chard of Turkey and 
Greece is Greek, the alliance between the East- 
ern Christians and Russia is,natural, right, and 
useful. Why should we try to break it?” etc. 

Then come a very, very few, who say, like Mr. 
Bright of Manchester, that Russia has the best 
of the controversy—that she was right, and 
France and England wrong—that England is in- 
truding in what concerns her not—that it isa 
wicked, presumptuous, heaven-defying war, and 
that its sure end will be England's humiliation 
and remorse. 

Finally, are those who really at heart would 
be pained by the downfall of the Czar, be- 
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eause they have learned to regard him the con- 
servative par excellence, the head of the party of 
Order; these dread the letting loose the People 
of Europe, now awed into stillness. Such, 
briefly described, are the Peace party—not men- 
tioning specially, because their position is of 
course understood, the peace-men proper, who 
oppose all war without regarding its animus and 
aim. But to this Peace party is being added 
now, a body not scanty nor uninfluential—of the 
once earnest advocates of the war, who are be- 
ginning so to distrust alike the capacity and sin- 
cerity of the British Government, as to long to 
get out of a scrape, which can, under such lead, 
end only in shame. The Austrian alliance is the 
chief cause of this distrust—added to the failure 
of the Baltic fleet, and the wretched mismanage- 
ment of the Crimean expedition. “ How is it 
possible,” they say, “to believe that our rulers 
are in earnest ; and how suicidal as well as hor- 
rible is it thus to be wasting the very best life of 
the nation for naught.” 

There are curses deep and strong against the 
“ aristocratic, blundering traitors,” which show 
an undercurrent of feeling that is ominous.— 
These men loathe the Hapsburgs. “Are the 
fools to make us the puppets and cats-paws of 
the falsest power in Europe? Are our sons and 
brothers, and at such immense cost, to be sent 
far away to pine and die for the end of strength- 
ening a government as despotic and supersti- 
tious, and far baser, meaner, more mercenary than 
Russia? No! let us get out of this as soon as 
may be. We are but putting our heels on the neck 
of Hungary and Italy. and binding the hands of 
the Wallachians and Moldavians for their mas- 
ters.” This feeling is a growing one, and it is 
hard to foresee what it may issue in. A change 
of administration is certainly among the nigh 
gee pe and a “ patched up peace” may not 

far off either. 

Still, my judgment is, that the war-party will 
keep the control of government. I expect, spite 
of all gloomy auguries to the contrary—that Se- 
bastopol will fall—that the Russian armies will 
be driven from the Crimea—that France and 
England will hold it—that Austria and Russia 
will cross swords on the Pruth and in Gallicia— 
that next year’s expeditioa to the Baltic will be 
more effective—and that war will be carried on 
till Russia really makes some important con- 
cessions and gives some trustworthy guarantees 
of keeping the peace. I judge thus because the 
temper of the French and English is of a high- 
er tone than the Russian, and will win the day, 
because success in the Crimea will remove dis- 
content, reunite all parties and embolden not 
only the Western Powers, but all Germany—be- 
cause Austria has gone so far that Russia is 
mad to take vengeance, and will force her to 
fight, if unwilling—because experience proves 
that Russian forts and navies can be battered 
to pieces, and England’s pride is enlisted to do 
this work which she has begun effectively — 
finally, and chiefly, because it seems the mad- 
dest folly, having entered into this tremendous 
Struggle, to draw back until assurance is gained 
that it shall not be renewed, under far less ad- 
vantageous conditions. 
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Yet I do not pretend to see clearly even a day 
ahead. It looks to me as if before peace comes, 
Poland must be placed on her feet once more, 
with fetters broken from wrists and ankles; and, 
that then Hungary will once more claim her 
rights. And what then? Aye! Who can an- 
swer! What dependance can be placed on Aus- 
tria? Rudolph was a wholesale robber, and 
every descendant from that house has been a 
cross between a pickpocket and an assassin. For 
the present, it is for Austria’s interest to fight 
against the foe of the Western Powers, but she 
can never truly befriend them, nor they her— 
And they all know it. But it would need man 
pages to attempt even to disentangle the we 
of German politics. I will only say in a word, 
then, that to me it seems sure, that the dormant, 
prostrate nations will be in some way redeemed 
before this war is ended. I believe in the resur- 
rection of Poland and Hungary; of Bohemia, 
too, it may be, and of Italy; of Finland on the 
north, and of a Greek Empire, with Constanti- 
nople as its capital, on the south, &c. Buta 
truce to such dreams ! 

Let me rather turn to one or two more im- 
mediate results of this war; and the first is an 
immense development of the peace principle — 
This war shocks the conscience and common 
sense of all Christendom, as no war ever did be- 
fore. Tens of thousands feel that such horrors 
are as criminal as they are dreadful. And Nicho- 
las looms up above the bloody cloud like a gi- 
gantic embodiment of the very principle of all 
evil; as the great arch fiend and prince of devils, 
—the wholesale murderer. His pretence of being 
the representative of Christian order, serves but 
to complete the hideous mockery of his cruel 
despotism. Peaceful Christians feel—as toward 
a wild beast—that the whole war system, of which 
he is the impersonation, must be destroyed; and 
they are really fighting for a peace which shall 
be permanent. 

Then, again, it is seen—with almost wonder— 
that the higher and finer, the more gentle and 
humane forms of civilization breed the grandest 
style of heroism; that victory has been thus far 
won by the superior manhood of the English and 
French men. Here is a most mighty and un- 
answerable argument, then, in favor of the arts, 
institutions and influences of peace. The more 
intelligent, refined and virtuous the soldiery, the 
braver is it. Blood wins the day over brutal 
force. Next comes the lesson so terribly taught, 
that war as a science is fast reaching its possible 
culmination, by insuring such swift and sweep- 
ing destruction as to make fighting impossible — 
So far as the Russians have done anything in 
the Crimea, it has been by their scientific engi- 
neering and gunnery. And in a few days we 
shall hear a most appalling account, I presume, 
of the superior French and English science in the 
same branches. 

Thus it is still intellect and spirit that conquer 
matter. But men cannot now afford to thtow 
life away, as in savage and barbarous times, and 
the terrific loss of life in this war, shows that na- 
tions who know how to prize human existence, 
must keep the peace. ; 


Then follows the surprising revolution intro- 
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duced in European polities, by the alliance of 
the two most scientific, skilful, industrious, 
wealthy, educated and refined nations of Chris- 
tendom—England and France: They have learn- 
ed, at last, to respect and to trust one another. 
They have combined their wisdom in council ;— 
they have mingled their blood in battle; their 
interests are one, apparently for a long. time to 
come; their aim isone—the upholding and dif- 
fusing of a form of civilization, the essence of 
which is constitutional freedom, and the out- 
ward signs of which are peaceful industry and 
commerce. 

England, henceforth, will seek union, not 
strife, with France; for she sees, among other 
things, that France, as now orgarized, is more 
than her match, and sees yet more, that what- 
ever may be said of Louis Napoleon, France is, 
at heart a nation, of freemen, and so her natural 
ally. 

With no other existing nation in Europe is 
Great Britain so much in affinity—in policy, 
science, industry, art, literature, and common 
ends and destiny, as France. Whether France 
heartily reciprocates this feeling of sympathy 
and admiration, remains to be seen. But this 
war has certainly done more than all else could, 
to efface old division lines, and wipe away, in 
common tears and common joy, the long stand- 
ing, bloody score of past memories. Finally, the 
war has taught all England to look at home—to 
probe to the quick all recognized bad _institu- 
tions and customs—to ask for the real sources 
of Britain’s power, aye, and the very secret 
springs, too, of the actual weakness, which all 
feel has disgraced the nation, notwithstanding 
the heroism of her soldiery and the patriotism 
of her people. 

And here, in brief, is the end to which ‘such 
self-study brings England. An aristocracy is 





honorable in the degree of its highly trained in- 
telligence, its public spirited devotedness, and 
its power to lead. The vitality of England is, 
after all, in her middle class and her working 
classes; and in order to insure the energy of her 
nobles, freer opportunities must be opened for 
MERIT of all kinds to rise into places of trust— 
A renewed desire for popular education, for eve- 
mode of practical reform, for hearty codpera- 
tion of all classes for making the privileged or- 
der a truly beneficent order, and for calling out 
energetically and systematically, justly and gene- 
rously, every latent form of manliness in the 
nation, is the richest result to England of this 
war. She will come out of it in a far more free 
and popular government than she has ever yet 
been—partly because her nobles have learned to 
detest the autocrats, despots, and the whole 
brood of their sycophantic parasites among the 
princes and petty aristocracies of the Continent, 
artly because high born and peasant, all classes, 
ave poured out their life blood and treasure 
like brothers, for the cause of justice against o 
pression ; but yet more, because all see that the 
very glory, power, life and destiny of Great Brit- 
ain is to be the leader of free governments in 
Europe. 

Men mourn now that England did not aid Po- 
land in 1830; mourn yet more that they did 
not succor Hungary in 1849. For the time be- 
ing they feel bound to make common cause with 
Austria; but they indignantly deny that their 
treaty in any way implicates England in Aus- 
trian schemes of oppression, and they are sore 
even for a moment to stand by her side. Hence- 
forth, England must help on the struggle for 
— and for the alliance of all free peo- 
ples. 

Wituiam H. Cuannine. 





THE APRIL SNOW. 


BY H. N. POWERS. 


Four Aprils only had she known, 
Four days the pansies blew ; 

The Spring, though scarcely half out-blown, 
Such sweetness never knew. 


Her jov was in these flowers, they wore 
For her their tenderest grace ; 

Sweet fortune seemed for both in store, 
To see them face to face. 


A cold cloud muffled up the blue, 
A shadow crossed the stair, 

A strange fear chilled us through and through, 
Ere we were half aware. 


Without, the darkness seemed to flow 
With sorrows never said ; 

Within, our hearts heaved to and fro 
About a little bed. 

Morn shook its light, a golden shower, 

On snows o’er pansies’ blown ; 


Faith saw the shroud about our FLoweEr, 
To marv'lous beauty grown. 


Soon, from the wasted snow, the bloom 
Of flowers glowed more bright— 
So knew we she would leave the tomb, 
A radiant child of light. 
[New York Evening Post. 





An Otp Loar. Dr. Browne, who had been 
removed for misconduct from the mastership of 
his college, took up his abode at Goleston, where 
he had a living, and where he was in constant 
litigation with his parishioners. 

Among many claims he made was the right 
of removing from the churchyard all gravestones 
that chanced to be thrown down by cattle, which 
he kept there himself. When subsequently build- 
ing a house, these gravestones were used for the 
pavement of a scullery and also of an oven, out 
of which it was reported that a huge loaf was 





drawn “ aGEep 73!” 
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From the Crayon. 
CHARLES WILSON PEALE. ’ 
A SKETCH BY HIS SON. 


I wap a brother whose imagination was so 
vivid, that by often hearing damestic anecdotes 
of events that occurred before he was born, it 
was sometimes difficult to persuade him that 
he had not himself witnessed them. My im- 
agination is not so prolific, but my memory is 
sufficiently good to recollect some of the cir- 
cumstances of my father’s early life, gathered 
from his own lips, which may be interesting 
to the rising artists of America, and to those 
who love to watch the development of talent. 
Although ingenious from his youth, and fond 
of novel exertions, it was not until he was 
twenty-four years old that he commenced the 
career of an artist; although he had previous- 
ly had some practice in pencil-drawings from 

owers, and pen-and-ink-copies from prints. 
Having rented a house in Annapolis, on the 
parlor-wall of which he found two portraits, 
too bad to be cared for by the previous occu- 
pant, he thought, bad as they were, if he could 
do anything as well, he could soon learn to do 
something better; and, although he was al- 
ready distinguished among his friends, for 
many ingenious and handicraft works, besides 
his business as a saddler and harness-maker, 
he yet apprehended the possibility of failure 
in this new enterprise. He therefore silently 
obtained from a coach-maker, canvas, paints, 
and brushes, and, in secret, with the aid of a 
mirror, painted a portrait of himself, which he 
fixed in the frame of the abdicated gentleman, 
to the astonishment and admiration of his 
friends, who gave him no rest till he also took 
their portraits. 

To obtain a better stock of materials, he 
went to Philadelphia, but found no artist 
there to direct him, nor a paint-shop to supply 
him, but was fortunate to find in a book-store 
“'The Handmaid to the Arts,” in two volumes. 
These he diligently read during a week, and 
then sallied forth with his memoranda of need- 
ful articles, and procured the most of them at 
an apothecary’s shop, with which he hastened 
back to Annapolis. 

Wollaston, Bainbridge, and Hesselius, Brit- 
ish artists, in their periodical circuit of the 
colonies, had gratified the taste for family por- 
traits. Hesselius alone remained; having 
married a lady of some fortune, residing near 
Annapolis. My father’s impulse was to visit 
him, and by engaging him to paint his wife’s 
portrait, acquire some knowledge of the proper 

rocess of painting; but Mr. Hesselius, on 
earning the circumstances of his young appli- 
cant, generously allowed him to see him paint 
one or two portraits, for which the student felt 
himself bound to present the country gentle- 
man painter with a handsome saddle and bridle 
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of his own make. Then, selling out his stock 
in that business, he devoted himself to paint- 
ing; and hearing of the celebrity of Copley, 
he made an effort, and went by sea to Boston, 
in a vessel owned by his brother-in-law, Capt. 
Polk. Mr. Copley received him kindly, and 
gave him some instruction during the short 
time he could be absent from his family. On 
his return, his friends were so well assured of 
his genius for his new, occupation, that they 
united in furnishing him with the means of 
going to London, in the year 1767. Charles 
Carroi, of Carrolton, and the agriculturalist, 
John B. Bradley, heading the list of contri- 
butors, who were to be repaid by paintings on 
the return of the artist. 

In London, he studied under the direction 
of Mr. West, and drew in the Royal Academy ; 
but, although he replenished his funds a little 
by —— miniatures, they were exhausted 
at the end of a year, and he spoke of return- 
ing to America. Mr. West earnestly advised 
him to remain another year, and kindly in- 
vited him to make his house his home, which 
he declined ; but it emboldened him to ask of 
his friends in Annapolis the means of prolong- 
ing his stay. 

In poe he became acquainted with an ° 
Italian, who taught him to model in wax, with 
which he executed some excellent anatomical 
heads and figures. On a visit that Trumbull 
paid to West’s studio, his attention was divert- 
ed to the ticking of a hammer. “ Qh,” said 
Mr. West, “ that is our ingenious young coun- 
tryman, Mr. Peale, who, when he is not paint- 
ing, amuses himself in repairing my locks and 
bells.” This mechanical propensity continued 
during his whole life to divide his attention 
with painting. It was made evident in the 
portrait of himself, which he first painted, 
where he introduced, in the background, a 
clock of his own making. This picture, which 
he did not remember to have given away, was 
mislaid and lost sight of till the year 1801— 
37 years after, when I found it among some 
revolutionary rubbish, having been — 
to tie up a pound or two of whiting, which I 
washed off, and my father recognized his first 
attempt—well drawn and well colored. 

In 1777, he removed to Philadelphia, where 
he was well employed in painting ; but he be- 
came warmly interested in politics, serving as 
an active member of the Committee of Public 
Safety—was active in raising a volunteer com- 
pany, and as lieutenant, and afterwards cap- 
tain, was in the battles of Princeton, Trenton, 
and Germantown; yet, such was his energy 
of character, that he managed to paint in 
camp, several portraits in oil and miniature, 
Tt was whilst painting one of these, a miniature 
for Mrs. Washington, at the General’s humble 

uarters, in a New Jersey farm-house, that, 
urgoyne’s surrender was announced. My 
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father sat, with his little table and painting 
parang near the low window, but the 
chamber was so small, there was not room for 
another chair, and the General could only sit 
on the side of his bed. His aid, Colonel 
Tilghman, handed him the despatch. On 
opening, and glancing over it, he earnestly 
exclaimed, “ Burgoyne is taken ! ” and handed 
the letter to Tilghman, but instantly took it 
back, apparently from a conviction of the im- 
propriety of showing an unread letter to a 
subordinate officer. He continued the sitting 
with a calm and satisfied air. 

My father’s interest in the revolutionary 
contest drew him into notice as a politician, 
and he was elected a member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, where he voted for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and showed his consistency by 
liberating the slaves he had brought from 
Maryland. He also voted for the appoint- 
ment of an agent for the confiscated estates of 
Tories. Several gentlemen were named for 
the office, which they declined. Having ex- 
pressed his angie that after voting for the 
measure they should refuse to act, he was then 
named, and could not consistently refuse ; but 
resolved that in executing the unpleasant of- 
five, he would not leave it in the power of any 
to say that he enriched himself by the mis- 
fortune of their forefathers, which he could 
easily have done, as he was allowed three 
months after every sale to pay the amount re- 
ceived; and on one occasion could have real- 
ized, by the increased value of the property, 
fifty thousand dollars. It was such traits of 
character, his amiable temper, and his talents 
as a painter, that engaged for him the endur- 
ing friendship of Washington, who, when he 
met me, a boy, in the streets of Philadelphia, 
touched my head (and my heart), saying, 
“ How is your good father ?”— the same good 
father that was loved by West and the vener- 
able Franklin, as well as by most of our revo- 
lutionary worthies. It will not be deemed 
amiss that I should here copy a letter he re- 
ceived from Dr. Franklin, the date of which 
is worthy of note : — 


Lonpon, July 4th, 1771. 

‘ Srr—I received your obliging letter of April 
2d, and it gave me great pleasure to hear that 
you had met with such good encourgement at 
Philadelphia, and that you succeed so well in 
your business in your native country. If I were 
to advise you, it should be by great industry and 
frugality to secure a competency as early in life 
as may be; for as your profession requires good 
eyes, cannot so well be followed with spectacles, 
and therefore will not probably afford subsist- 
ence so long as some other employments, you 
have a right to claim proportionably larger re- 
wards, while you continue able to exercise it to 
general satisfaction. 


The arts have always travelled westward, and | 
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there is no doubt of their flourishing hereafter on 
our side of the Atlantic, as the number of wealthy 
inhabitants shall increase, who may be able and 
willing suitably to reward them; since from sey- 
eral instances, it appears that our people are not 
deficient in genius. 

You have my best wishes for your prosperity 
and happiness, being with geat regard, 

Your faithful, humble servant, 

To Charles W. Peale. B. FRANKLIN. 


My father’s genius, such as it was, did not 
permit him to profit much by the prudentiai 
advice of Franklin—to make money when he 
could, and to keep it when he had it—but he 
always lived comfortably, and brought up a 
large family. He gained nothing by the pri- 
vations of a soldier, or the broils of a states- 
man ; and his benevolent charities and mechan- 
ical aberrations, though they increased his 
enjoyments, and gained him gratitude and 
praise, did not enlarge his coffer. It is a 
singular fact that for fifteen years he was the 
only portrait painter, of any reputation, in. 
America, and might have profited largely by 
his art; but he had a propensity always to be 
doing what nobody about him could do; with 
this he painted and made glasses and shagreen 
cases for his miniatures; with this he made 
himself a guitar, and learned to play on it 
when it was a rare thing to see a guitar, and 
— constructed a chamber organ ; with this 

e contrived a series of transparent paintings, 
with varying effects of day and moonlight, and 
chiefly a perfect naval engagement ; with this 
he invented a new mode of bridge building, 
and a machine for writing duplicate letters ; 
with this he invented the first stove for burn- 
ing anthracite coal, and various modes of 
economizing heat for warmth and cookery ; 
this animated him in explorations, which cost 
him five thousand dollars, to procure a skele- 
ton of the Mammoth; and this gave him an 
unconquerable perseverance in the countless 
duties of forming a Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the first in America; and by inventing 
the first porcelain teeth, when they were ex- 

rimenting with them in France, he pro- 
onged the comforts of his old age, and those 
of a few friends. These were only some 
of his occupations, for I never saw him 
idle. 

As a painter, his likenesses were strong, but 
never flattered; his execution spirited and 
natural. It was his practice to compare his 
portraits, at a distance, alongside of his sitters, 
and at one time he painted with brush handles 
four feet long. His portraits of revolutionary 
characters form a precious gallery in the Hall 
of Independence, * * * * It was the 
opinion of Colonel Trumbull, that if he could 
have confined his genius to the single object 
of painting, he would have ranked very high 
as an artist. He was one of the early mem- 
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bers of the Philosophical Society, when Frank-| tain, and a hospitable table for all his friends. 
lin was the President; and co-operated with)* * His last painting was a full-length por- 
me in the formation of the Pennsylvania /trait of himself, at the age of 83. He died in 
Academy of Fine Arts, in 1806. * * */his 85th year, in 1826, not ofold age, but by an 


The last years of his life he luxuriated in the 
enjoyments of a country life, near German- 
town, with hanging gardens, grotto and foun- 


affection of the heart, induced by over exer- 
tion. REMBRANDT PEALE. 





From the British Quarterly Review. 
TRASHY RAILWAY LITERATURE. 


Or late, we are sorry to say, the literature 
of trash has been creeping upwards through 
the book-trade, and encroaching on the do- 
main of more respectable authorship. Our 
railway system had already brought into being 
& new variety of cheap literature, and new 
arts and appliances of publication. It is still 
an unaccountable popular delusion, that it is 
possible and pleasant to read in a railway-car- 
riage; and at no moment of one’s life is one 
so weak for every species of small expenditure 
as when waiting at a railway-station either for 
orinatrain. It is as if, realizing then more 
fully than at other times the truth that life is 
but a pilgrimage, we took less note of gold, or, 
at least, of silver. These two things, there- 
fore, going together—an unusual alacrity in part- 
ing with shillings and sixpences, and an ab- 
surd notion that it could be pleasant to have 
a book to read in the carriage—railway travel- 
fers always have been a class of the community 
whom booksellers have found it worth while 
to cater for especially. Hence that extraor- 
dinary feature in our civilization—the book- 
stalls at all our railway-stations, renting for 
large sums from the companies the privilege 
of selling publications to travellers. At first, 
the railway booksellers used books already in 
stock; and even yet, at the larger stations, 
one sees extensive assortments of really supe- 
rior books—including, for example, Macaulay’s 
Essays, Tennyson’s Poems, and other volumes 
of the highest authorship. 

For newspapers and the current numbers 
of established periodicals, the demand at sta- 
tions was of course at once large. It was 
found, however, that a special class of books 
was wanted over and above books of high repu- 
tation, and newspapers, and periodicals — 
namely books of very light literature, at a 
very low price. Cheap re-issues of books of 
light literature, already existing, served for a 
time ; but soon there was a demand for new 
ones, manufactured expressly for the purpose. 
Hence our railway-libraries, and our multitu- 
dinous shilling volumes, in their red, blue, 
green; and white paper covers. These vol- 
umes, of course, are meant to be constructed, 
both as regards matter and mechanical get- 
ting-up, on the principle that it is he that 





“runs” that is to “read;” though, certainly, 
our experience is, that most railway publishers 
have, in the mechamical department of their 
trade, forgot this principle—the type in the 
shilling volumes sold at railway-stalls being 
generally so small that, to read it at rest, is 
far from pleasant, and to read it running is 
wholly out of the question. Letting alone the 
mechanical getting-up of the cheap railway 
volumes, and attending to the effect of the 
railway demand on the literary manufacture 
of the country, we certainly find that, hither- 
to, this demand has stimulated the manufacture 
of trash. Perhaps it is because people, while 
laboring under the delusion that they ought to 
take books with them into railway carriages, 
yet feel that only a very low order of books 
will do, and that, in fact, the nearer to trash 
a book is, the more it will suit that semi-coma- 
tose state of the faculties which the inside of 
a railway carriage induces. Even those who 
would disdain to trifle anywhere else, feel that 
dulce est desipere in loco-motive. 

But though the circumstance of having had 
to purvey for that semi-comatose state of mind 
induced by railway travelling may have, of it- 
self, tended to increase the manufacture of 
literary trash, there can be no doubt that an- 
other cause has helped greatly towards the 
same result. The astonishing success of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin has constituted an era in the 
history of the publishing trade. Here was a 
book which, partly from its own merit, — 
from the interest of its subject, but partly, al- 
so, by reason of the deftness of publishers, ab- 
solutely went the round of our-planet in a few 
months. What deftness had done once, deft- 
ness could surely do again! So it occurred 
to publishers that, by stimulating the manufac- 
ture of an article which, like Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, could be sold by tons and tens of thou- 
sands in a week, they might speedily make 
their fortunes. Hence, not content with a 
legitimate traffic in old copyrights of standard 
books of fiction, some of them have actually 
become contractors on a large scale for the 
production of new novels for the million. The 
American book-trade, in particular, has sent 
out not a few works of fiction, got up in this 
way, and intended to go round the world, in 
the wake of Uncle Tom, without having any 
of the real merit to which that novel owed ite 
popularity. ‘ 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 
DENSITY OF THE EARTH. 


Amonest the questions which are now ex- 
citing interest in the scientific world, the re- 
cent experiments at Harton Colliery, in the 
county of Durham, conducted under the su- 
perintendence of Professor Airy, may be 
aunty mentioned. Their object is to 
ascertain the density of the earth. We are 
not aware, at the time we write, that the As- 
‘ tronomer Royal has published any account of 
his observations, but our readers may be glad 
to learn a few particulars respecting the 
method of investigation employed. First of 
all it should be remarked, that nearly all the 
inquiries previously instituted were made up- 
on the surface of the earth. In those cases, 


philosophers sought to determine the attrac-, 


tion of one given mass of matter upon another, 
and thence to deduce, by certain processes of 
calculation, the entire density of the globe.— 
For this purpose it was conceived that a pro- 
jecting object, like a hill, ought to twist a sus- 
pended body from the true perpendicular to 
an extent proportional to the quantity of mat- 
ter it contained. In other words, if ikenenelt 
who, it is well known, had some experience in 
regard to mountains, had been hoisted in the 
air, and allowed to dangle in proximity to one, 
its attraction would have slightly counteracted 
the force of gravity, so that instead of hanging 
directly downwards, the prophet must have 
been literally compelled to move towards the 


hill, though the result might be imperceptible | mass. 


to the unassisted eye. By noting, however, 
the variation in the line of the prophet’s dip, 
when produced as it were to the stars and 
measured by their means, the deflection from 
the strict perpendicular might be roughly as- 
certained. 

The French astronomers engaged in deter- 
mining the length of a degree in South 
America, reported that Chimborazo occa- 
sioned a deviation of eight seconds in the 
pew Dr. Maskleyne operated on the 

ill Schehallien,—one of the Grampians where 
the frugal swain, father of the man whose 
name was Norval, kept his flock—and his ob- 
servations were subsequently revised by Dr. 
Hutton, who concluded that the mean density 
of the earth was to that of the mountain as 9 
to 5; and, therefore, that the medium specific 
gravity of the globe might be estimated at five 
times that of water. Cavendish afterwards 
substituted Lalls of some size for Chimborazos 
and Schehalliens, and computed their effect 
upon smaller masses suspended by a torsion 
wire. The result, as elicited by him, assigned 
a density of about 5 1-2 times that of water to 
the earth. With some variations in the meth- 
ods employed, these experiments were repeat- 


THE EARTH. 


ed by Mr. Bailly and others, the former of 
whom gave 5 and 7-10ths as his conclusion. 
But what effect will be produced by de- 
scending into the earth, instead of mounting 
its hills or operating on its surface? If a pit 
were sunk to the centre, and a man placed at 
the bottom (like Satan in Dante’s Inferno,yhe 
would be equally attracted in every direction. 
As the miner is lowered in his tub the matter 
above takes off something from his absolute 
weight, though on account of his greater prox- 
imity to the centre, his relative gravity is in- 
creased. Bishop Wilkins relates it as a com- 
mon fact, that two men at the bottom of a pit 
may move a lump of ore, which six at the sur- 
face could hardly stir. This, of course, is but 
one of the fancies which that credulous pre- 
late has collected in his works. It might 
easily be shown, however, by the aid of a 
simple diagram, that if the observer descends, 
we will say, to a depth of 500 yards, the at- 
traction of that portion of the earth’s crust 
which is above him and about him will neu- 
tralize the attraction of the opposite or anti- 
podal portion of the earth to a similar depth, 
though to a much larger extent of surface—so 
that the effect will be precisely the same as if 
the outer coating or shell of matter, to the 
depth of 500 feet, had been peeled off from 
the whole globe. Here, then, an element of 
variation is introduced, and by means of this, 
it is possible to compare the force of gravity 
under different circumstances, and to weig 
the outer part of the earth against its entire 


The pendulum is the instrument which 
Professor Airy has employed. In a room at 
the bottom of the mines one of these instru- 
ments, called the “free pendulum,” is sus- 
pended in a frame where another, belonging 
to a clock, is also permitted to swing. The 
object of the latter is, of course, 1o enable the 
observers to compute the oscillations of the 
free pendulum with the greatest accuracy— 
The two being set in motion simultaneously, 
the pendulum which has no machinery to 
keep in action will, of course, gain upon the 
other, and after a certain interval they will 
again " to be perfectly coincident in po- 
sition. e moment of this coincidence is 
carefully noted, by the aid of instruments 
which are very nicely adjusted. The obser- 
vations are repeated at certain periods. In 
another apartment at the top of the pit, a 
similar apparatus is employed, and its results 
are registered in the same fashion. In the 
experiments formerly tried by Professors Airy 
and Whewell in some Cornish mines, the 
the difficulty of comparing the time-pieces was 
felt to be a severe tax upon the observations ; 
but now the method of communicating by 








electric signals enables the operators to note 
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INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. 


them .at the same instant, though several 
hundred yards of matter intervene. 

Many corrections, however, must be made 
before the differences in the quantity of mo- 
tion due to the gravitating force alone can be 
decisively fixed. For example, the length of 
a pendulum, and consequently the velocity 
of its oscillations, will be affected by altera- 
tions in temperature. The variations in the 
range of the thermometer, at the top and bot- 
tom of the mine, must therefore be noted, and 
the effects of heat duly considered. Then 
the motion of the pendulum is retarded by 
any increase in the density of the air, the in- 
strument convéying with it, in fact a little at- 
mosphere of its own; and this retardation is 
ae 9 more influential than many persons 
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would be disposed to imagine, for Sir James 
South found that the difference in the rate of 
motion between a clock pendulum in the air 
and one in vacuo, amounted to ten seconds 
in a day. For these and other disturbing 
gencies due allowance must be made, other- 
wise the delicate results sought to be elicited 
might be wholly absorbed in the operation it- 
self. The ultimate conclusion respecting the 
density of the earth is, of course, a matter of 
very lengthy and laborious calculation; but 
oy credit is due to the Astronomer Royal 
or his ingenious endeavors to solve this curi- 
ous problem more effectively than has yet 
been accomplished. The results we presume 
will shortly appear. 





INDIA RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. 


In 1853, we imported 1,940,000 Ibs. of caou- 
tchouc or India rubber. The gum of a Brazil- 
ian tree, discovered by some scientific French- 
man in 1735, had been employed for nearly a 
century, for no higher purpose than rubbing out 
pencil marks. 

After 1820 the mode of applying the substance 
for the production of water-proof garments was 
discovered. But even in 1830 we only import- 
ed 50,000 lbs. Since then, caoutchouc has be- 
come one of our great materials of manufacture, 
pape not only to clothing, but to useful arti- 
cles of every description. 

Its great property of elasticity has rendered 
it available in numberless instances beyond those 
of making cloth water-proof and air-tight.— 
When we discovered how to make India rubber 
soluble by spirit, we obtained our water-proof 
clothes, our air-cushions, and water-beds. When 
machinery drew out the lump of gum into the 
finest threads, and connected them with cotton, 
flax, silk, or worsted, in a braiding machine, we 
became provided with every species of elastic 
web that can render dress at once tight and 


But chemistry has carried the use of India 
rubber further than the spirit which dissolves it, 
orthe machinery which splits it into minute 
threads. 

Chemistry has combined it with sulphur, and 
thus added in a remarkable de to its strength 
and elasticity. It has made it independent of 
temperature. It has doubled its utility. “ Vul- 
canized India rubber” is one of the most valua- 
ble of recent inventions. 

It is a striking characteristic of our age, and 
pero as compared with the period when 

ndia rubber was first sent to Europe, that the 
application of gutta percha to the arts, immedi- 
ately followed the discovery of the substance. 
In 1842, Dr. Montgomerie was observing a wood 
cutter at Singapore at his ordinary labor. Look- 





ing at the man’s axe he saw that the handle was 
not of wood, but of some material that he had 
not previously known. The woodman told Dr. 
Montgomerie that, hard as the handle was, it be- 
came quite soft in boiling water, and could be 
moulded into any form, when it would again be 
come hard. It was a gum froma tree growing 
in various islands of the Eastern archipelago, 
called pertsha. 

In twelve years the wonderful utility of this new 
material has been established in very various ap- 
plications. But the gum would have remained 
comparatively useless but for the inventive spirit 
which has subdued every difficulty of a new man- 
ufacuture. 

The substance is now applied to the humblest 
as well as the highest purposes. It is a clgthes’ 
line defying the weather ; it is a buffer for a rail- 
way carriage; itis a stopping for a hollow tooth; 
it is a sheathing for the wire that conveys the 
electric spark across the Channel. It is a crick- 
et ball; it is a lifeboat in the Arctic seas. It iy 
a noiseless curtain ring; it is a sanitary water 
pipe. It resists the action of many chemical 
substances, and is thus largely employed for ves- 
sels in bleaching and dyeing factories ; it is ca- 
pable of being moulded into the most efficient 
materials for multiplying works of ornamental 
art. 
The collection of gutta percha has given a 
new stimulus to the feeble industry of the inhabi- 
tants of Java and Sumatra, and Borneo, and a 
new direction to the commerce of Singapore.— 
It has brought the people of the Indian archipel- 
ago into more direct contact with European civi- 
lization —Knowledge is Power, by Charles Knight. 





A Rare Game.—lIt’s a fact, but you very 
rarely see two women playing at chess together. 
We suppose it is because, with such a partner, 
there i bt little amusement to either in being 
m 
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From the Christian Observer. 
CHRISTIAN PROSPECTS OF THE 
WORLD TO COME. 


Peruars you will allow me a place in your 

ges for the suggestion of an inquiry which 
S for some time been ripening in my own 
mind into a conviction. Is there not a serious 
deficiency in the __ way of looking at 
and dealing with the subject mentioned above? 
Is there not a divergence from the language 
of Scripture, which first throws over the fu- 
ture a greater degree of indistinctness and 
uncertainty than is left upon it by Revelation, 
and then allows and fosters conceptions on the 
subject which are actually at variance with 
the truth? Iam quite sensible that some of 
the most essential truths concerning the world 
. to come are firmly held and plainly declared, 
and am also quite ready to agree that a con- 
siderable degree of obscurity is intended to 
hang over the prospect; but after all al- 
lowances, I believe that the inquiries I have 
proposed have long been receiving from 
thoughtful minds a most unsatisfactory reply : 
and if the fact be so, it is time to speak, be- 
cause a Christian topic of such peculiar inte- 
rest and power cannot lose any measure of 
the fulness and distinctness which Revelation 
has conferred upon it, without diminishing the 
treasures of the Church, weakening the mo- 
tives of the Christian, and impairing the re- 
sources of the minister of the Word. 

Fully believing that these consequences 
have ensued, I venture to entreat attention to 
the subject, and especially the attention of 
those whose office calls them to guide, correct, 
and mature the religious sentiments of others. 
‘Religious ideas that are general, religious ex- 
pressions which are prevalent, naturally find 
their way into the pulpit, influence the thoughts, 
and offer themselves to the use of the preacher. 
But it is from the Bible which he holds, that 
his message is to be derived; and, in de- 
livering it, he is not to accept the ideas and 
expressions which float around him, the views 
of his party, or even of the religious com- 
munity in general, as the adequate exponents 
of the Revelation itself: 

“T believe in the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting.” Such is the concise 
statement in the Creed of that part of the 
Christian system to which I allude. These 
words are repeated among us continually, and 
I have not the least doubt that the two facts 


which they announce are unfei 
ed by the = body of those who utter them. 
1 


gnedly receiv- 


They do believe in the resurrection of the 
body, and in the life everlasting ; but I do not 
think that they have in general any clear 
idea of the connection between the two facts, 
or of what is implied in and represented by 





the two statements taken «veal For what 
is the system of thought with regard to things 
to come, which is present with more or less 
of vagueness or distinctness to the generality 
of minds, religious as well as irreligious ? 
What is the prevalent impression on the sub- 
ject which we find floating around us, pro- 
pagating itself unquestioned from nie to 
mind, discovering itself in common conver- 
sation, expressing itself more plainly in mo- 
ments of strong feeling, and giving its colorin 
to popular hymns, religious compositions, ant 
the language of the pulpit? Is it not some- 
thing of this kind? ‘That we are placed here 
on our probation, transient inhabitants of a 
temporary world, in the destiny of which, 
when once we have left it, we have no further 
interest: that our connection with the body, 
and our local habitation in the material world, 
are only the disparaging conditions of this 
first stage of our being; that the moment of 
death conveys the departing soul to its judg- 
ment and sentence: that the spirits of the 
saved pass at once to heaven—meaning by 
that word, some scene suited to the abode of 
disembodied spirits, where they find their real 
home and everlasting dwelling-place amon 
angels in the immediate presence of God, an 
live in whatsoever gladness and glory can be 
feebly represented to the mind under the 
imagery of light and splendor, and harps and 
crowns. To these ideas the plain statements 
of Revelation compel us to attach the supple- 
ment of a general judgment and resurrection 
of the dead, when the appointed time comes 
for the final destruction of this material world. 
Many unreflecting minds are probably not in 
the least aware that there is any want of con- 
sistency between these two parts of their be- 
lief, while others would perhaps state the con- 
nection between them in some such way as 
this: that the blessed are called to leave for a 
moment their seats of glory, and to reassume 
their bodies in order to be present at the great 
pageant of the condemnation of the ungodly 
and the destruction of the world; and that 
that they then return with their Lord to the 
kingdom above, only perhaps receiving some 
accessions of happiness and greater degrees 
of glory. In the passage, the body which has 
been raised is again dropped by their imagina- 
tion, or is rarefied to the nearest possible ap- 
proach to no body at all. Ido not speak of 
those whose attention and inquiries have been 
more or less awakened on the subject, and 
whose ideas about it have therefore assumed 
a ge vd degree of distinctness, but of those 
who simply imbibe the ideas and adopt the 
phrases which float around them. No doubt 
the readers of your “select and venerable 
pages” (as I have lately seen them described) 
ong to the former rather than to the latter 
class ; nevertheless, considering that the latter 
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class includes the great body of mankind, I 
will venture to appeal even to some of those 
who will read these lines, whether they are 
not conscious that their own ordinary and ha- 
bitual views of the future have been nearly in 
accordance with the account just given. But 
however that be, I am sure { may appeal to 
them, whether the language which they hear 
from men in general, and from the poor al- 
most. universally, does not limit itself to that 
general notion which is — by the 
common phrase “going to heaven,” repre- 
senting the immediate emigration of the souls 
of the saved, one by one, to some distant and 
glorious scene which has no sort of analogy 
to the present; etherial regions, composed as 
it were of light, where they mingle among the 
innumerable company of angels, and dwell to 
all eternity with God. 

Now for this vast emigration of redeemed 
mankind to other scenes, this total abandon- 
ment of the original seat of humanity, this 
absorption of men in the community of an- 
gels, this merely spiritual and disembodied 
condition of existense, and this immediate en- 
trance into the eternal glory at the hour of 
death, Revelation affords no pretence what- 
ever. 

The substance of Revelation on the subject is 
summed up in the words, “I believe in the re- 


surrection of the body and the life everlasting ;” 
a life, therefore (as far as it is given to us to 
look forward into it), to be passed in the body 
which is raised again not merely to be worn 
as a garment for the ad of judgment, but to 


be the fit habitation of the glorified spirit, the 
instrument of its actions, and the medium of 
its connection with the material world. How 
vast the difference between “our vile body” 
and that “ glorious body,” no tongue can tell. 
St. Paul is commissioned to intimate some of 
the distinctions, but human words cannot ex- 
press them. Nevertheless we are not at lib- 
erty, on account of those distinctions, to ra- 
refy that body into no body at all. The 
“spiritual body” is not to be composed of 
“corruptible flesh and blood,” which “ cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God ;” but, whatever 
it is composed of, it is as really a body as the 
“natural body” is. Spiritual body is no more 
a periphrasis for spirit, than natural (or as it 
should be rendered, if we had such a word, 
soul-ish, yuyxov,) is a periphrasis for soul. 
The one is a body bearing the same relation to 
the zvevya as the other does to the puy7. 

The destiny of the material creation in ge- 
neral is likewise plainly declared to be ana- 
logous to that of the body, which is itself but 
a portion of that creation. It is stricken with 
death, is doomed to destruction, and in the 
meantime, in testimony of its intended disso- 
lution, is “ made subject to vanity.” But that 
destruction is to issue in a change like that 





which converts the “ vile body” into the “ glo- 
rious body.” It “ groaneth and travaileth in 
pain,” as it advances not only to an hour of 
ruin, but of « new birth which is to succeed. 
“Its earnest expectation waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God, because the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God.” It is thus that St. 
Paul interprets the promise in Isaiah : “ Behold 
I create new heavens and a new earth, and 
the former shall not be remembered or come 
into mind.” That promise St. Peter declares 
that the Christian Church was looking for, and 
St. John saw it accomplished in anticipatory 
vision. 

And as the promise includes the restitution 
of the body and of the material world, so also 
it includes the restitution of human society, 
of course under far differeut conditions from 
those under which it exists now. “The chil- 
dren of this world marry and are given in 
marriage ; but those who shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven.” But they are not wafted 
away to dwell among the Angels of God in 
heaven ; whatever correspondence and inter- 
course they may have with them. They dwell 
in “ that world” which follows “ the resurrec- 
tion from the dead,” and their own society is 
reconstituted in its own abode. Every ex- 
pression suggests the ideas of community, of 
varied relations, of righteous order, of har- 
montous system. 

It isa kingdom which is to be judged in 
righteousness, and governed by the immediate 
rule of its true and only Lord. It is a city 
with its walls, and gates, and streets “ compact 
together” and “at unity in itself,” “lying 
four-square,” and described by every expres- 
sion that can indicate exact order and perfect 
arrangement. The promise in Isaiah does 
not end with the creation of the new heavens 
and new earth ; it is immediately added, “ And 
behold I create Jerusalem a rejoicing and her 
people a joy.” We might have thought that 
these expressions were to have their fulfilment 
in beneficent changes under the present dis- 
pensation, did not the concluding chapters of 
the Revelation fix them as being accomplished 
after the great day, and as constituting the 
final scenes.of human history. As soon as St. 
John has seen the new heaven and the new 
earth, he sees the second part of the promise 
fulfilled, and beholds “ the holy city, new Je- 
rusalem,” not rearing its towers in some dis- 
tant scene to which men are to be transported, 
but “ coming down from God out of heaven.” 
Within those walls the prospects of the future 
close, and men are left walking in its light, 
and that not in mere undistinguished multi- 
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tudes; for the last words speak of “na- 
tions of the saved,” and of “ kings of the earth 
who bring their glory and honor into it.” It 
is a most suggestive fact, that the sacred record 
of man’s history which opens ina garden, 
closes in a city. The relation between the 
beginning of Genesis and the end of Reve- 
lation is the strongest evidence of the unity 
of the Bible. 

The Holy Spirit recalls the memory of the 
first abode of bliss, by introducing into the 
final scene the rivers and the tree of life, and 
the “no more curse.” It tells us that the ruin 
is repaired ; and that the divine methods, the 
application of which has been described in the 
intervening pages, have left a redeemed and 
restored world as the eternal monument of 
their success, and not merely individual spirits, 
whose own seat has perished utterly, and who 
are transported to distant scenes and lost 
among angelic hosts. Yet it does not present 
the last scene as the mere repetition of the 
first. As we have said, the garden is become 
a city. Human society is renewed, not in its 
infancy, but in its development. That de- 
velopment, as we see it now, has been defaced 
and distorted by sin, and made pregnant with 
misery and evil. We had rather hear of the 

rden than of the city, and turn from the 
atter to the former for peace and refreshment 
and communion with God: so much more 
beautiful is nature than man, so much more 
eloquent of heaven. But this is only an in- 
stance (the greatest indeed that could be of- 
fered) of the well-known saying, “ Corruptio 
— est pessima.” Let the corruption be 
eliminated, and the best will be best still. The 
development of man in society (with which 
the moral development of the individual is, in 
fact, and in the view of Scripture, so intimate- 
ly connected) is the carrying out of the Divine 
purpose concerning us, and therefore involves 
the maturity of a kind of beauty and good- 
ness far superior to that which can invest the 
material world. As the glorified state of that 
world is represented by the new heavens and 
the new earth, so is the glorified state of hu- 
man society typified by the city which a) 
pears in the midst of it. And as that city is 
not raised and arranged by its inhabitants, 
but “comes down from God out of heaven ;” 
so we are to understand of that society, not as 
receiving its form from the holiness and wis- 
dom of its members, but as delivered to them 
in all the perfection of a gift immediatel 
Divine, pervaded by His own presence, ad- 
ministered by His personal government, and 
irradiated by the manifestation of His glory. 
“T saw no temple there, for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the Temple of 
it.” “ It needs no candle, neither light of the 
sun ; for the glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” “The name 
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of the city from that day shall be, The Lord is 
there.” (Ezek. xlviii. 35.) 

This, then, is the prospect which Revelation 
has presented—not the mere salvation of in- 
dividual souls, but the restitution of man and 
all that belongs to him; the restitution of the 
body, of the world, of society, as the necessary 
consequences and worthy accompaniments of 
that restitution of the spirit which is now be- 
ing wrought by the Gospel of Christ and the 
agency of the Holy Ghost. This is “the Re- 
generation when the Son of Man shall sit on 
the throne of His glory.” This is “ the resti- 
tution of all things which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all His holy Prophets since the 
world began.” This is “the grace that is to 
be brought unto us at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” This is the pu for which He 
still wears His glorified body at the right hand 
of God. This is the prospect which is ever re- 
appearing in the Apostolic Epistles, and which 
shone in vivid distinctness before the eyes of 
the early Church. This made, not the hour 
of death, on which modern religion dwells so 
much, but the day of the coming of the Lord, 
His appearing and His kingdom, to be the 

reat Sbject of solemn anticipation and hourly 

esire. This makes the abode of elect spirits 
departed this life to be still a place of hope 
and expectation. Though “at rest” “in 
Paradise,” and “blessed” in the felt society 
of Jesus, they are not represented to us as 
having received the promise of being made 


partakers of the heavenly kingdom. e dis- 
embodied state is not the state of perfection. 
“God has provided some better things” for 


them as well as “for us;” for “ they without 
us are not made perfect.’ That perfection is 
not entered on by each severally, but is to be 
conferred on the whole elect Church together. 
They therefore wait and “ rest,” expecting to 
“stand in their lot at the end of the days,” 
and then “those who sleep in Jesus shall God 
bring with Him.” 

On the prospect which Revelation really 
sets before us, these few words must suffice. 
But I do feel that the attention of the Church 
should be called to it ; for it seems to me, that 
another system of thought, not in harmony 
with this Revelation, has gradually diffused 
itself among us, and ina great degree preoc- 
cupied our minds. The prevalent way of 
thinking, without denying the particular state- 
ments of revelation, to a very great extent 
ignores and neutralizes them. Obstinately 
and ‘unwarrantably it persists in regarding 
the disembodied state as the condition of hu- 
man perfection; in speaking of “the new 
Jerusalem ” and “the kingdom of Christ” as 
if they represented some state of things locat- 
ed in the distant heavens, to which the soul of 
each believer is wafted away at death; in 
breaking utterly all the connection, and re- 




















BEAUTY OF DEATH. 


fasing absolutely all the analogy, which the 
Scripture maintains between the scenes and 
circumstances of the existence which we have 
known and that which is tocome. I know, 
and thankfully acknowledge, that the essen- 
tial and fundamental idea of future happiness 
survives in living force. 

The immediate enjoyment of the presence 
of God, the intimate relation which will sub- 
sist with Him, and the likeness to His moral 
glory which will accompany that relation, are 
the central thoughts which remain before our 
eyes, thuugh the margin of the picture has be- 
come confused. Still a divergence from the 
Scriptural line of thought, and a pretermission 
of distinct revelations, can never be suffer- 
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ed without serious and wide-spread conse- 
quences; and I feel so strongly that it has 
been so in the present instance, that I must 
entreat your leave to point out in another pa- 
per, how much injury has resulted, from the 
cause to which I have now adverted, to the 
understanding of the Scripture, to the cohe- 
rence and vitality of other revealed truths, 
and especially to the view of the nature and 
success of the work of redemption—how much 
opportunity has been afforded for the en- 
croachments of error—and how much also the 
spirit of Christian hope and expectation has 
been defrauded, by the indistinctness of its 
prospects, of a large proportion of encourage- 
ment and support. T. D. B. 





From A Hand Book for Young Painters, 
By C. R. Leslie, R. A. 


BEAUTY OF DEATH. 


Bort the beauty of death is not so easily ex- 
plicable. How far its strange fascination may 
arise from the idea suggested of a repose com- 
pared with which that of the most tranquil sleep 
is agitation I will not pretend to determine. J 
knew a man of the highest order of mind, a man 
of fine feelings, but of great simplicity, and far 
above all affectation, who, standing by the corpse 
of his wife, said—‘* It gives me very pleasurable 
sensations.” And yet he had truly loved her. 

The exquisite lines in “The Giaour,” in 
which the present aspect of Greece is compared 
to a beautiful corpse, are familiar to every read- 
er. Lord Byron, ina note to the passage, re- 
marks that “this peculiar beauty remains but a 
few hours after death.” 

But I have been told by those in the habit of 
making casts, that on the second day the ex- 
pression is generally improved, and even on the 
third day it is often still finer. Ihave in seve- 
ral instances, been asked to make drawings from 
the dead; and though in every case I have en- 
tered the room where the bw | lay somewhat re- 
luctantly, yet I have invariably felt reluctant to 

uit it. 

At Kreutsberg, near Bonn, there is a church, 
under the pavement of which lie, in one vault, 
the bodies of twenty-five monks, in open coffins. 
The dryness of the air has preserved them from 
decay, though the last buried has lain there for 
more than a century. 

I visited this church with a party of ladies, 
who at first hesitated to descend into the abode 
of the dead. We all, however, went down, each 
carrying a lighted taper; and such was the fasci- 
nation of this singular scene that we lingered in 
it for some time. The air was perfectly pure, 
and we seemed to be in another world, with its 
own eternal interests effacing for the time all 
other interests. It seemed to us a mistake that 
death should be represented by poets or by paint- 
ers as a hideous phantom. 

We could not contemplate those witherd faces 
of old men—for they seemed all old—and think 
of death otherwise than as a gentle friend — 
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Their attitudes were varied, and all had a kind 
of grace, which, though we knew it to be arrang- 
ed by their friends seemed perfectly natural.— 
One, the gardener, had a chaplet of withered 
leaves round his head. All were clothed in the 
dress of their order ; and their clothes as well as 
their bodies—though the last were dried to mum- 
mies—appeared to be little decayed. 

Lord Byron says, “In death from a stab, the 
countenance preserves its traits of feeling or fe- 
rocity, and the mind its bias to the last.” I can 
only say, that in all the casts I have seen from 
those whose deaths have been violent or painfal, 
I have noticed the same repose of the features 
and the same faint indication of a smile that as- 
sists in constituting the beauty of death in other 
cases. 

Causes wholly unconnected with the state of 
mind or feeling at the time of dissolution contrib- 
ute, in individual cases, to beautify the features. 

The cast, taken very imperfectly, by Dr. An- 
tonomarchi, from the face of Napoleon, is more 
handsome than any bust or portrait of him; and 
indeed, has the look of a much younger man 
than he appears in the latest portraits. This is 
easily accounted for. Illness had reduced the 
superabundant fleshiness of the lower part of hie 
face, and brought it back to the conditiom of an 
early period ; and death, by leaving the mouth 
slightly open, had destroyed that expression of 
selfish determination which the thin, compressed 
lips give to every portrait of Napoleon. 

The profile of the cast is the most perfectly bean- 
tiful profile of a man I ever saw; and it should 
here be noticed, that, as in this instance the beau- 
ty added by death to a face originally of very 
fine proportions, has nothing to do with meta- 

hysical causes, so I believe it is the case in every 
instance; the faint smile being caused by the 
last slight convulsion after all consciousness has 
ceased, 

From sheer indolence great mistakes are often 
made in the representation of death. Painters 
sometimes omit to leave the mouth open; and 
Ihave seen a naked corpse painted with the 
chest raised as it could only be in the act of draw- 
ing. breath—studied, of course, from a living 
model. 
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From The Press. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James 
Montgomery. By John Holland and James 
Everett. London : Longmans. 


BroGrapny is so delightful a department 
of literature that it is provoking to meet with 
specimens of it which one is compelled to con- 
demn. There are few men who have attained 
any honorable eminence whose lives do not de- 
serve some record, and such record, if com- 
posed with ordinary judgment, is sure to af- 
ford pleasant reading. It has been very well 
observed that all history is resolvable into bi- 
ography ; the knowledge of what men have 
done and suffered is the knowledge it imports 
us most to know, and is the foundation on 
which we must erect the superstructure of our 
own lives. The greatest among us possesses 
little of intellectual acquirement he can call 
his own, in comparison of that which he has 
inherited or acquired from others. 

James Montgomery was a true poet. He 
has written pieces which will last as long as 
the English tongue. He was not a voluminous 
writer. He composed slowly and with great 
labor, but he had, like other gifted men, his 
moments of inspiration, and then the hoaided 
products of his brain came forth as gems of 
the purest water, without flaw or blemish. 
His “ Grave” is one of the most perfect lyrics 
in our tongue, sublime in conception, original 
in rhythm, elevated in sentiment, and of the 
most exquisite delicacy in expression. It ap- 
= superfluous to praise a piece so well 

nown, but we are prone to overlook the sur- 
ing beauty of some compositions simply 
cause they are familiar. We pity the per- 
son who can even recall this noble poem to 
mind without emotion. It made a deep im- 
pression on Byron, and many years later he 
composed a piece in the same stanza, which 
by its melody had left a lasting impression on 
his ear. If any one would see how inferior 
Byron with his superlative genius could be to 
the poor Sheffield bard, he need only com- 
pare with the “ Grave” of the latter the lines 
written by the noble bard at Missolonghi, said 
to be the last he ever wrote :— 


If thou regret thy youth, why live ¢ 
The land of honorable death 

Is here—up to the field and give 
Away thy breath. 


The life of Montgomery was very unevent- 
ful; he spent nearly the whole of his days in 
Sheffield, closely engaged in the drudgery of 
conducting, as proprietor, editor, and printer, 
a weekly newspaper; yet we should have 
been glad of a memoir which fairly related 
his career, traced the progress of his mild 
genius, exhibited his character, and even in- 
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cluded some.of his correspondence. But the 

authors of this work have published two 

volumes of “ Memoirs,” which come down no 

later than 1812, and have put together a_ 
mass of matter in no other order than chro- 

nological succession, of about the dullest and 

most worthless kind which we ever had the 
misfortune to meet with in print. What can 

be thought of the taste which swells these 

volumes with old newspaper cuttings, and re- 

tails scraps of the commonplace conversations 

which occurred between the poet and the 

editors of this work, both, as we understand, 

dissenting ministers of Sheffield? Where 

the trial of Montgomery is related the most 

approved form of penny-a-line reporting is 

adopted, ez. gr. ; — 


Mr. Vaughan rose on the part of the defend- 
ant, and addressed the court and jury in a speech 
of considerable length, which was delivered with 
the most impressive energy, and heard, notwith- 
standing frequent interruptions from the gentle- 
men on the bench, with the most profound atten- 
tion, etc. 


The commencement of the book shows the 
unhappy notion which these simple gentlemen 
have conceived of the duty of a biographer. 
The poet was named Montgomery: very well. 
Then the name is to be traced from “ the Con- 
quest downwards,” and particular enumera- 
tion must be made of all the eminent persons 
who have borne it; but after “ Domesda 
Book,” and “Chevy Chase,” and the “ Ameri 
can War,” the confession is made that Mont- 
gomery could trace his blood from none of 
the worthies mentioned. Of his ancestors it 
is said he knew but little. He had heard it 
“ said that his great-grandfather was a gentle- 
man, and had wasted an estate.” All the 
flourish, therefore, concerning the name of 
Montgomery, and its occurrence in “ the early 
records of the peerage,” might very well have 
been omitted. But this is an example of the 
manner in which the book is made up. Be- 
cause Montgomery’s father was a Moravian 
minister, the history of the Moravian Church 
is given, and because he resided some time in 
the West Indies, the origin and progress of 
the mission in that part of the world is related. 
By a similar process of expansion the life of 
any being in the world might be made to fill a 
thousand volumes as easily as one. 

As to the style of these joint biographers 
one example will suffice. In describing the 
childish days of young Montgomery, it is 
said : — 


The inventive powers of the young bard were 
ever in active operation ; and, imagining himself 
adequate to produce something superior to mere- 
ly lyrical compositions, he plumed his wings for 
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® higher flight, and hovering in delight over po- 
etic ground, he at length perceived a subject 
which forcibly struck him, seized upon it with 
the avidity with which the descending eagle 
rushes on her prey, and bore it away to the soli- 
tude of his study. What occupied his mind and 
his pen in this instance was a mock-heroic poem, 
in imitation of Homer’s “ Frogs and Mice.” 


This is the very style of “the tuneful 
Jubb” in Little Pedlington. It is vain to 
expect ordinary sense from a person who 
could write such prose-run-mad as this. It 
is true that we do not often meet with such 
fine. passages, but the whole volumes are 
unfavorably distinguished by lack of dis- 
cretion; and the pompous manner in which 
trivial events are often mentioned is ridicu- 
lous. Thus it is related that when Mont- 
gomery was in London, in his nineteenth 
year, he never entered a theatre, and actually 
did not visit the British Museum. But it is 
added :— 


There was one striking spectacle, with which 
the residents of the metropolis are unhappily but 
too familiar, which he did go to see, a great fire. 
The Albion flour-mills, near Blackfriars-bridge, 
were burnt down on the Ist of March, 1791,— 
Montgomery witnessed the conflagration. 


This incident is told with as much emphasis 
as though it formed an epoch in the life of the 
poet, and led to important results, though the 
subject is never alluded to again. Every 
scrap of information that can be collected 
relative to Montgomery’s early days is related 
with the same particularity. Thus it is stated 
that when he went to church at Wath he sat 
in the next pew to that occupied by “ the late 
Thomas Tuke, Esq., his two sisters, and a 
relative, Miss Wainwright.” And then fol- 
lows a record of one of the poet’s youthful 
irregularities :— 


Nancy Wainwright was one of our Wath 
beauties, who, I am afraid, says Montgomery, I 
sometimes looked at in church more than was 
proper. 

Discarding all the irrelevant matter col- 
lected ‘by these most diligent of all biogra- 
phers, the incidents of Montgomery’s life, to 
the period when the second volume closes, in 
his forty-first year, are few and simple. His 
father, as we have said, was a Moravian minis- 
ter of humble origin, and it was while he was 
in the pastoral charge of a small congregation 
of the United Brethren at Irvine, a seaport in 
Ayrshire, that James Montgomery was born, 
on the 4th November, 1771. It is shown in 
this book, that had his father and mother not 
removed from Ireland when they did, he 
would have been born in that island, and this 
demonstration is followed by the profound re- 
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flection that “on such apparently slight acci- 
dents does a man sometimes become identified 
with his native country!” The authors evi- 
dently consider that there was something pe- 
culiarly providential in the poet being born in 
Scotland, though the event seems to have 
been in no way more connected with his sub- 
sequent life and fortunes than his witnessing 
the destruction of the Albion flour-mills, or 
his casting admiring glances towards Nancy 
Wainwright at church. 

When Montgomery was six years old, he 
was taken to the Moravian settlement, Ful- 
neck, near Leeds, to be educated, and this 
incident is, of course, recorded with due em- 
phasis :-— 


They arrived October 16, 1777, a day and 
month memorable as those on which, as Mont- 
gomery used to say, his English life commenced, 
and on which, seventeen years afterwards, he was 
arrested as a libeller! 


The details given of the educational method 
of this Moravian institution are curious. The 
boy was instructed in Latin, Greek, German, 
and French, and also in history, geography, 
and music. But the course was too extensive 
for his years, or not adapted to his taste, as he 
does not appear to have made much progress 
in languages. Very early he conceived a 
taste for poetry :— 


On being interrogated on the subject, “The 
master,” said he, “ took several of the children 
out one day, and read “ Blair’s Grave” to them 
behind a hedge. My attention was strongly ar- 
rested, and a few lines made a powerful impres- 
sion upon my mind. I said to myself: “If ever 
I become a poet, I will write something like this.’ 


A clumsy attempt is made in parts of these 
volumes to reproduce the style of Boswell, by 
giving the conversation between the poet and 

is biographers. The plan would be unobjec- 
tionable if the matter related were of more im- 
portance. We subjoin a specimen : — 


Holland: “ What particular part of Blair’s 
poem impressed you most?” Montgomery : 
“The Grave-Digger.” Everett: “Is it not re- 
markable that an author so deservedly popular 
should have written so little?” Montgomery : 
“Thre are two or three other pieces of his com- 
position, but of a very inferior character. His 
‘Grave’ is powerful, but somewhat rough.” 
Holland: “ Were there any other authors who 
can be said at that time to have inspired you with 
a love of gps Ae Montgomery: “ The next 
poem which I heard read —for I was not permit- 
ted to read it myself — was Blackmore’s ‘ Prince 
Arthur ;’ this far surpassed anything I had 
either heard or imagined; it was read to me 
some time after I had heard the ‘Grave,’ and 
had even attempted the composition of hymns. 
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There was a rumbling majesty in the lines, which 
completely captivated my mind, and confirmed 
the resolution produced ty Blair ; I resolved I 


would be a Blackmore.” Everett: “Sir Richard 
interested you, then, I suppose, merely for his 
novelty.” Montgomery (pleasantly) : “ You 
may say what you will against Sir Richard, but 
he was a great man.” 


Blair’s “ Grave” must have made the more 
impression on him from his state at the time, 
for he wrote nearly twenty years afterwards :— 


At school, even when I was driven like a coal- 
ass through the Latin and Greek grammars, I 
was distinguished for nothing but indolence and 
melancholy, brought upon me by a raging and 
lingering fever, with which I was suddenly seized 
one fine summer day, as I lay under a hedge 
with my companions listening to our master 
whilst he read us some animated passages from 
Blair’s poem on the “ Grave.” 


The boys at Fulneck seem to have been 
encouraged to write verses, and Montgomery, 
we learn, had by his tenth year filled a small 
volume with hisrhymes. The specimen given 
here shows only an imitative faculty, as verses 
like these would never have naturally sug- 
pat themselves to the mind of so young a 

a= 


NIGHT-8SCENB FROM AN ODE TO SOLITUDE. 


Let me wander slow, and rove 
Through the solitary grove ; 
Universal silence reigns, 

Save where Philomel complains, 
And the turtle for the fate 

Of his lately murdered mate. 


But the imaginative character of the poet 
was shown by his lying awake at night to com- 
plete verses. “This wakefulness,” he said, 
“became a habit which in after life never 
wholly forsook me.” 

In 1783 (Montgomery being then only 
twelve years of age) his parents sailed to en- 
gage in the West Indian Mission, and he never 
saw them more. They suffered greatly during 
a dreadful hurricane in Tobago, in 1790, an 
in October of that year his mother died. 
“ God is truly present here,” said a minister 
who watched by her bedside, as she tranquilly 
expired without the least pain. Her partner 
did not long survive her. “ He fell happily 
asleep,” according to one of the brethen, in 
June, 1791, and a grove of tamarind trees 
now marks his grave in the island of Barba- 
does. 


The young poet was-intended by the breth- 
ren for a teacher in their school, but he could 
not be prevailed on to use proper diligence in 
his studies. “The fact is,” as Montgome 
himself once told Mr. Holland in plain terms, 


“T was turned out of the school at Fulneck on 
account of alleged indolence.” The brethren 
then resolved to place him to a trade, and he 
was entered in the shop of a retail baker at 
Mirfield, where he was subsequently appren- 
ticed. But, after a short experience of this way 
of life, he determined on quitting it, and when 
in his sixteenth year ran away from his master 
with a single change of linen and three-and- 
sixpence in his et. His conscientiousness 
was shown by his leaving his best suit behind 
him. He walked southward, and on the 
second evening of his journey reached Went- 
worth, where he heard that a youth was wanted 
in “ a general store” in the neighboring vil 

of Wath. The owner agreed to engage him if 
the consent of his late master could be obtain- 
ed, and Montgomery accordingly wrote to him. 
There must, in spite of his alleged indolence at 
school, have been something extremely en- 
gaging in the boy, as his master and the Mora- 
vian brethren regarded him with great kind- 
ness. His letter was laid before the brethren, 
and his. master was commissioned to go and 
see him, and, if possible, bring him back. 
Montgomery said : — 


He came to me in person at Rotherham, where 
I waited for an answer. I was so affected by his 
appearance that I ran to meet him in the inn- 
yard ; and he was so overwhelmed at the sight 
of me that we clasped each other’s arms on horse- 
back, and remained weeping, without speaking a 
word, for some time, to the great amusement of 
many, very many spectators. It required all my 
resolution to resist his entreaties and persuasions 
to return, but I at length overcame; and when 
he left me the next day he gave a very hand- 
some written character, and also called, himself, 
on my future employer to recommend me to him. 
He also supplied me with money, and sent m 
clothes and other things which rf had left behind. 


It was not in Montgomery’s nature to re- 
main long in the general shop at Wath, though 
most kindly treated. He employed his leisure 
time in composition, sent a volume of MS. 
etry to a publisher m London, and after a 
twelve-months’ sojourn at Wath left it to seek, 
as so many adventurous youths have done be- 
fore and since, his fortune in London. To 
this point his career resembles in many respects 
that of the t Crabbe, though he was not 
lucky enough to meet with an Edmund Burke 
to befriend him. In London he was not for- 
tunate. The publishers to whom he applied, 
regarded his MS. with prudent suspicion, and, 
after some months of struggle and disappoint- 
ment, he returned “in the heavy coach,” to 
Wath, where, occupied with the business of 
the “general store,” he remained till he 

his majority. 





reach 
ry| Soon after this he read in the Sheffield 
Register that a clerk was wanted in the office 
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of the proprietor. Mr. Gales was an auc- 
tioneer, bookseller, and printer, and had 
started a newspaper as a profitable adjunct to 
his business. rr e rise of journalism in this 
country suggests a curious chapter in our an- 
nals. At first pursued for trading purposes 
alone, it then acquired political importance, 
and has now risen to the dignity of a “ fourth 
estate.” Montgomery applied for the vacan- 
cy, was accepted, and was thenceforth a mem- 
ber of a newspaper establishment. Mr. Gales 
knew his value, and pointed him out as an ad- 
mirable paragraph writer. 

At this time the French revolution and con- 
sequent war strongly agitated the public mind. 
The circulation of the Register, assisted by oc- 
casional contributions from Montgomery’s pen, 
advanced ; but unfortunately it took an ex- 
treme democratic tone. Tumultuous meetings 
were held on Castle-Hill ; Gales was mixed up 
with the incautious proceedings of the agitators, 
and, to escape the aroused vigilance of Gov- 
ernment, deemed it advisable to drop his Reg- 
ister, and go into hiding. Montgomery in- 
stantly started the Jris, and with this paper 
the fortunes of his life became afterwards in- 
separably associated. : 
__This paper was regarded with suspicion. 
Montgomery made no secret of his democratic 
principles, and braved prosecution. Asa con- 
sequence, legal proceedings were twice taken 
against him in the stormy period of 1794-5 ; 
but though he was on each occasion sentenced 
to imprisonment, there was little personal ani- 
mosity manifested against him, and his prose- 
eutors and judges afterwards became his 
friends. The paper improved as it assumed 
more of a poetical character, and the literary 
ability occasionally displayed in it saved it 
from being considered as a purely democratic 
organ. : 

‘ortunately for Montgomery, the manage- 
ment of a newspaper at that time was light in 
comparison with the labor which it now de- 
mands. He was never personally active. His 
means were narrow. iis income from the 
newspaper, added to that from his printing 
business, was small. But he found time to fur- 
nish contributions — principally poetical criti- 
cisms —to the Eclectic Review, and also to 
or aap some poems for the press. In 1806, 

eing then in his thirty-fifth year, he pub- 
lished his poems of “ The Grave,” and “ The 
Common Lot,” which established his claim, in 
the mind of candid critics, to an honorable 
~ among living poets. The origin of“ The 

rave ” may be quoted here as a curious lite- 
rary anecdote, and as illustrative of the eccen- 
tric workings of a poetic mind : — 


The fact was, this popular littlé poem origina- 
ted in a circumstance, trivial enough in itself, 
but curious as connected with the history of the 
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verses in question. Montgomery had a favorite 
English bulfinch, which he purchased from a 
poor man at Norton, who had taught it to whistle 
the Scotch air called “ Jockey to the Fair,” as 
well as parts of some others. ts notes were ex- 
ceedingly soft and varied ; “not,” he observed, 
“like those of certain wire-throated birds, but 
rather like the sweet tones of a flute; and when 
Bully sung, he seemed not so much to modulate 
with his bill, in the manner of song birds in 
— but, as it were, to produce the sounds 
rom his belly in the manner of a ventriloquist.” 
This feathered favorite died, after having been 
Montgomery’s entertaining companion for five 
years; and the two stanzas at the commence- 
ment of the “ Grave” were actually written for 
the purpose of being buried with the bulfinch, 
and the copy of them was laid aside, and out of 
sight, a considerable time. Turning them up 
one day casually, “I thought,” said he, “ they 
were too good to be buried ; I therefore pursued 
the train of thought which they elicited, and thus 
originated the poem.” Holland: “ How did you 
dispose of the dead bird?” Montgomery; “I 
sealed him up in a paper coffin, with a copy of 
the verses, and buried him in Cook Wood.— 
There was one verse in the original more partic- 
ularly lamenting the bulfinch, which of course 
did not appear in the ‘Grave’ as published. I 
do not now recollect it.” 


On the publication of Montgomery’s “ Wan- 
derer of Switzerland,” the Edinburgh Review, 
at this time on the look out for “ great delin- 
quents,” determined to make an example of 
Montgomery, and Jeffrey himself threw all the 
gall of his nature into the ink with which he 

enned the article intended to crush him.— 
he critique is audacious, but nothing more. 
In some respects it is even a greater mistake 
than the one levelled at Byron, as it shows a 
yet more extraordinary incapacity of discern- 
ing the promise of poetic genius. It pained 
Montgomery deeply, but does not seem to 
have injured the sale of his volume in the 
slightest degree. The “half profits” brought 
him altogether 800/., while the poem itself 
gained him many friends. A paragraph of 
the review is worth quoting as showing how 
miserably the public may be imposed on in 
literary matters by any ape who pretends to 
superior taste and discernment :— 


Mr. Montgomery is one of the most musical 
and melancholy fine gentlemen we have lately 
described on the laver slopes of Parnassus. He 
is very weakly, very finical, and very affected — 
His affectations too are the most usual and the 
most offensive of those that are commonly met 
with in the species to which he belongs. The 
are affectations of extreme tenderness and deli- 
cacy, and of great energy and enthusiasm— 
Whenever he does not whine he must rant, etc. 


No literary organ has ever made such mon- 
strous mistakes on poetry as the Edinburgh 
Review. ‘The founders of it were no more ca- 
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pable of judging poetry than a blind man is of 
distinguishing colors, or a donkey of apprecia- 
ting melody. But, with that strange perversi- 
ty which often attends a certain degree of in- 
tellectual sharpness, they conceived that poet- 
ical criticism was their mission, and that it 
was their duty to judge and sentence every 

oet who did not conform to the standard of 
Pade and Pope. 

From this date there is little to relate in the 
life of Montgomery. Two cantos of his 
“World before the Flood” were written in 
1810. But when the second volume of the 
memoirs closes, in November, 1812, the poem 
was yet on the anvil. “It has been three 
years in my hands,” writes Montgomery (Nov. 
12, 1812), “during which time it has been 
written once completely, and then broken up 
and half written on a new plan, and a second 
time remodelled. Many vexations and inter- 
ruptions I have suffered in the progress of it, 
and have sometimes laid it aside for months 
in dessondency. At present I begin to think 
I.may finish it on its present plan in the course 
of a few weeks, and then I shall immediately 
set about revising for the press.” 

His progress had been slow, but it had been 
steady. He was at this time greatly respect- 
ed in Sheffield, and he had gained a name in 
the world. It is only to regretted that 
so much of his time was occupied with pur- 
suits uncongenial to his nature. He was a 
true poet, not only in intellect, but in the sen- 
sibility of his constitution, and we believe 
would have written more, and have risen 
higher, had he, like Wordsworth, been placed 
in a position to indulge his tastes without res- 
traint. It may be remarked, however, that he 
always held that external objects had no 
power over the mind when it was engaged in 
the act of composition. We believe that the 
sentiment of the following paragraph is lite- 
rally true :— 


Mr. Everett one day remarked to Montgomery 
that Matlock would be a fine situation for the 
permanent residence of a poet, as the beauty and 
variety of the scenery, according to the current 
opinion, would induce sublime thoughts. He 
partly exploded the notion; observing that he 
should have to lament for his own situation if it 
was so. “From the room in which I sit to 
write,” said Montgomery, “and where some of 
my happiest pieces have been produced—those I 
mean, which are most popular—all the prospect 
I have is a confined yard. where there are some 
miserable old walls and the backs of houses, 
which present to the eye neither beauty, variety 
nor anything else calculated to inspire a single 
thought, except concerning the rough surface of 
the bricks, the coners of which have either been 
chipped off by violence, or fretted away by the 
weather. No; as a general rule, whatever of 
poetry is to be derived from scenery, must be 
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secured before we sit down to compose; the im- 
pressions must be made already and the mind 
must be abstracted from surrounding objects. - It 
will not do to be expatiating abroad in observa- 
tion when we should be at home in concentra- 
tion of thought.” 


The memoirs of the poet Crabbe are conve- 
niently comprised in one small volume, though 
on the whole, his life is rather more eventful 
than that of James Montgomery. We regret 
that these biographers did not follow so excel- 
lent an example. One volume instead of the 
four (at least) which we imagine are intended, 
would have been very welcome to the public ; 
but the really important matter is at present 
smothered under a heap of mere verbal rub- 
bish. In the “correspondence ” are some in- 
teresting letters from Southey. We conclude 
with some passages from them, illustrative of 
this indefatigable author’s intellectual activity 
and religious belief :— 


Keswick, May 6, 1811. 

Ihave passed through many changes of belief, 
as is likely to be the case with every man of 
ardent mind who is not early gifted with humili- 
ty. Gibbon shook my belief in Christianity when 
I was a school-boy of seventeen. When I went 
to college it.was in the height of the French 
Revolution—and I drank deeply of that cup. I 
had a friend there whose name you have seen in 
my poems—Edmund Seward, an admirable man 
in all things, whose only fault was that he was 
too humble; for humble, even to a fault, he was. 
In his company my religious interests were 
strengthened. But to those who have any re- 
ligious feeling, you need not be told how chilling 
and withering the lip-service of a university must 
be. Sick of the college, chapel, and church, we 
tried the meeting-house ; and there we were dis- 
gusted too. Seward left college meaning to take 
orders; I, who had the same destination, became 
a deist after he left us, and turned my thoughts 
to the profession of physic. Godwin’s book fell 
into my hands; many of his doctrines appeared 
as monstrous to me then as they do now; but I 
became enamoured of a philosophical millenium. 
Coleridge came from Cambridge to visit a friend 
at Oxford on his way to a journey in Wales.— 
That friend was my bosom companion ; Coleridge 
was brought to my rooms—and that meeting 
fixed the future fortunes of us both. 

Coleridge had at that time thought little of 
politics; in morals he was as loose as men at a 
university usually are: but he was a Unitarian. 
My morals were of the sternest stoicism : that 
same feeling which made me a poet kept me 
pure—before I had used Werther and Rousseau 
for Epictetus. Our meeting was mutually agree- 
able; I reformed his life, and he disposed me 
towards Christianity by showing me that none 
of the arguments that had led me to renounce it 
were applicable against the Socinian scheme— 
He remained three or four weeks at Oxford, and 
we planned an Utopia of our own, to be founded 
in the wilds of America upon the basis of com- 
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mon property—each laboring for all—a Pantis- 
ocracy—a republic of Reason and Virtue. 

For this dream I gave up every other prospect. 
How painfully and slowly I was awakened from 
it, this is not the time to Bay 5 for my purpose is 
bat to show you where I have been upon my 
pilgrim’s progress, and how far I have advanced 
upon the way. I became a Socinian from the 
reasonableness of the scheme; and still more so 
because I was shocked by the consequences of 
irreligion, such as they were seen in my daily in- 
tercourse with sceptics, unbelievers, and atheists. 
I reasoned on it till I learnt and felt how vain it 
is to build up a religion wholly upon historical 

roofs. I learnt that religion could never be a 
iving and quickening principle if we only assent- 
ed to it as a mere act of the understanding.— 
Something. more was necessary—an operation 
of grace—a manifestation of the Spirit—an in- 
ward revelation—a recognition of revealed truth, 
This drew me towards ened et with too 
clear a perception of the errors and follies of the 
Quakers to be wholly in union with them. In 
what has all this ended? you will ask. That I 
am still what in old times was called a seeker—a 
sheep without a fold, but not without a shepherd ; 
clinging to all that Christ has clearly taught, 
but shrinking from all attempts at defending, by 
articles of faith, those points which the gospels 
have left indefinite. I am of no visible church, 
but assuredly I feel myself in the communion of 
saints. 

Keswick, Jan. 2, 1812. 

You wish me a sounder frame, both of body 
and mind, than your own. My body, God be 
thanked! is as convenient a tenement as its 
occupier could desire. When you see me you 
will fancy me far advanced in consumption, so 
little is there of it; but there has never been 
more; and though it is by no means unlikely 
(from family predisposition) that this may be my 
appointed end, it is not at all the more likely 
because of my lean and hungry appearance. I 
am in far more danger of nervous diseases, from 
which nothing but perpetual self-management, 
and the fortunate circumstances of my life and 
disposition, preserve me. Nature gave me an in- 
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defatigable activity of mind, and a buoyancy of 
spirit which has ever enabled me to think fittle 
of difficulties, and to live in the light of hope; 
these gifts, too, were accompanied with an hilari- 
ty which has enabled me to retain a boy’s heart 
to the age of cight-and-thirty ; but my senses are 
perilously acute— impressions sink into me too 
deeply: and at one time ideas had all the vivid- 
ness and apparent reality of actual impressions 
to such a degree, that I believe aspeedy removal 
to a foreign country, bringing with it a total 
change of all external objects, saved me from 
imminent danger. The remedy, or, at least, the 
prevention, of this is variety of employment; 
and that it is that has made me the various 
writer that I am, even more than the necessity 
of pursuing the gainful paths of literature. If I 
fix my attention, morning and evening, upon one 
subject, and if my latest evening studies are of a 
kind to interest me deeply, my rest is disturbed 
and broken; and those bodily derangements 
ensue that indicate great nervous susceptibility. 
Experience having taught me this, I fly from 
one thing to another, each new train of thought 
neutralizing, as it were, the last; and thus in 
general maintain the balance so steadily, that I 
lie down at night with a mind as tranquil as an 
infant’s. 

That Iam a very happy man I owe to my 
early marriage. When little more than one-and 
twenty I married under circumstances as singular 
as they well could be—and, to all appearance, as 
improvident; but from that hour to this I have 
had reason to bless the day. The main source 
of disquietude was thus at once cut off; I had 
done with hope and fear upon the most agitating 
and most important action of life, and my heart 
was at rest. Several years elapsed before I became 
a father; and then the keenest sorrow which I 
ever endured was for the loss of an only child, 
twelve months old. Since that event I have had 
five children, most of whom have been taken 
from me. Of all sorrows these are the most 
poignant; but I am the better for them, and 
never pour out my soul in prayer without ac- 
knowledging that these dispensations have drawn 
me nearer to God. 





Hints ror Forest or Desert TRravet- 
Linc.—The moss that grows strongest on the 
North side of firs and other trees, in the latitude 
of Europe, gives, as is well known, a clue by 
which a course may be directed through a for- 
est. For, looking on the surrounding masses of 
trees, much more moss will be observed in some 
one direction than in any other; and that moss, 
lying as it does on the North side of the several 
trees, is of course due South with reference to 
the observer. And as he walks on, and fresh 
trees come constantly in sight, he is able to cor- 
rect any slight error of direction into which 

culiarities of particular trees may at first have 

ed him. 

The Siberians travel guided by the ripples in 





the snow, which ran in a pretty fixed direction, 
owing to the prevalence of a particular wind. — 
The ripples in a desert of sand are equally good 
as guides ; or the wind itself, if it happens to be 
blowing, especially to a person pushing through 
a tangled belt of forest. It requires very great 
practice to steer well by stars. 

In Tropical countries the zodiacal stars, as 
Orion and Antares, give excellent East and 
West points. The Great Bear is useful when 
the North Pole cannot be seen, for you may cal- 
culate by the eye whereabouts it would be in the 
heavens .when its “pointers” were vertical, or 
due North ; and the Southern Cross is available 
. aauty the same way.—-Galton’s Art of 

ravel. 
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From the Hlustrated News. 
DOROTHY WORDSWORTH—SARAH 
ROGERS. 


Tue living links that unite us to the poets 
of the first half of the present century are 
fast disappearing from among us. This week 
has added another to the many that have gone. 
Dorothy Wordsworth, the only sister of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, died at Rydal Mount, in 
Westmoreland, on the 25th of January, in her 
eighty-fourth year. She was born on Christ- 
mas day, 1771, and from girlhood (though not 
from childhood) was the constant and chosen 
associate of her illustrious brother. Words- 
worth was as fond of his sister as Charles 
Lamb was of his sister, and we know how 
touchingly Elia has exhibited his fondness for 
Mary Lamb. Mary Lamb lived single, so 
did Dorothy Wordsworth. Both had poetic 
tastes and sensibilities, both were fond of 
poetry, and both suggested subjects to their 
respective brothers which have had a bene- 
ficial effect upon our literature. The contrast 
‘between the temper of Wordsworth and his 
sister is represented by the poet himself: 

My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly. 

A very hunter did J rush 

Upon the prey * 

But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings. 


He loved her in earnest truth, and has rejoiced 
in verse that 
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The blessing of his later years 
Was with him when a boy; 


while he has characterized the nature of her 
influence upon him in four remarkable lines : 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears, 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


She delighted in Chaucer and in Spenser ; 
caught on many occasions, the raptured ear 
and eye of Coleridge with the point and spirit 
of her poetic criticisms, and was found by 
Southey to be the cheerful, well-informed 
companion of many a country walk and winter 
fireside. In 1836 she became, as Words- 
worth himself has told us, “a confirmed in- 
valid ;” yet such was the natural strength of 
her constitution that she survived for eighteen 
rears. Her fine memory she retained, we 

elieve, to the last. 

Though Dorothy Wordsworth was not gift- 
ed like her brother with what her brother 
calls “ the accomplishment of verse,” yet she 
had all the genius and faculty divine of a true 

t, looking on nature with a poet’s eye. 
ow exquisitely earnest and truthful is her 





description of daffodils, as seen in spring. 
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“ We saw a few daffodils close to the water- 
side. As we went along there were more and 
yet more ; and at last, under the boughs of 
the trees, we saw there was a long belt of 
them along the shore. I never saw daffodils 
so beautiful. They grew among the m 
stones about them. me rested their 

on these stones as on a pillow; the rest tossed, 
and reeled, and danced, and seemed as if they 
verily laughed with the wind, they looked so 
gay and - so .” What the sister saw and 
told in prose, Wordsworth saw through his 
sister’s eyes and has told in verse :— 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky-way, 
They stretched in never ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A _ could not but be gay 
n such a jocund company. 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or yoy oat: mood, 

+) flash upon inwa 2 

Which is the bliss of soltnede; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Of this poem Wordsworth himself has told 
us that the two best lines in it are by his sis- 
ter. These lines we have printed in italics. 
Surely there is now a chance of our seeing 
Miss Wordsworth’s Diary entire. If she re- 
ported conversations as she described the face 
of nature, her Diary must be a treat. One 
of her sayings is well known: “ When achild 
I could not have pulled a strawberry blossom.” 
There is the sense of womanhood in this. 

Since this was written we observe that the 
only sister of another poet has just been re- 
moved from among us, at an age only one 
year younger than Miss Wordsworth. On 
the 29th of last month died, at Brighton, Miss 
Sarah Rogers, the only sister of the poet of: 
“The Pleasures of Memory,” who, happily, 
still survives among us. Miss Rogers had all 
her brother’s taste for art and literature. Her 
house in Hanover Terrace was elegantly filled 
which choice examples of art from Giotto to 
Stothard, bought as much by her own good 
sense as by her brother’s example and assist- 
ance. Some of her best pictures she is un- 


derstood to have left to the National Gallery, 

















LIFE OF P. T. BARNUM. 


From The Economist. 


The Life of P. T. Barnum. Written by himself. 
Sampson, Low, & Son: Ludgate Hill. — 


Unpver the patronage of statesmen, the le- 
gitimate drama has gone to decay ; and hardly 
any person has meddled with it in modern 
times but he has suffered in character and for- 
tune. Showmen they have not patronized and 
encouraged, and some of them, like old Rich- 
ardson and Barnum, have made considerable 
fortunes. The last-named is the most re- 
nowned of his tribe, and his wonderful success 
has elevated the exhibition of monstrosities to 
the dignity of a profession. He began life as 
a clerk in a store ; has been a shop-keeper, a 
bar-keeper, a peddler, a lottery-office keeper, a 
journalist, a merchant, a banker. He has 

en the caterer of music and horsemanship 
for the Americans — an itinerant exhibitor of 
conjurers and woollen horses, of Washington’s 
nurse, a Fejee mermaid, and Tom Thumb; he 
has been a guest in the halls of Princes and 
a patron of artists ; he has visited Europe, and 
travelled all over the United States. Finally, 
he has acquired a large fortune, has erected a 
mansion like the Pavilion at Brighton, is 

ken of as the future Governor of Connec- 
ticut, and may become President of the United 
States. He has seen life under many aspects, 
and has met with many adventures. His con- 
fessions, written plainly and simply, form an 
extremely valuable book. He is called the 
Prince of Humbugs ; he cultivated humbug- 
ging as a refined art ; he has been eminently 
successful ; and he now communicates his se- 
erets to the world. He is another Cagliostro, 
and his book will be as popular as were the 
memoirs of that renowned charlatan. That he 
“nothing extenuates nor aught sets down in 
malice,” we will not say, but his book has a 
truthful air. It tells many things which both 
he and his countrymen would like, we should 
think, to have concealed; and we are the 
more convinced of their truthfulness because 
he has no intention to make disclosures. As 
the exhibitor of Tom Thumb and the pur- 
veyor for the Americans of Jenny Lind he is 
well known ; latterly, indeed, his fame has 
been European as well as American, and we 
shall use his book rather to illustrate the man- 
ners of his countrymen than the life of the in- 
dividual. Mr. Barnum, who is yet little more 
than forty-four years of age, was born at Bethel, 
town of Danbury, county of Fairfield, State of 
Connecticut. His father was a tailor and inn- 
keeper ; his maternal grandfather was Phine- 
has Taylor, a landowner, etc., whose name 
he bears ; his paternal grandfather had beena 
captain of militia in the revolutionary war. 
By both parents he was descended from re- 
spectable middle-class people in Connecticut, 
living beyond the corruption of cities, and 
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forming a part of that steady multitude who 

the average virtues of their country- 
men, if they be not the very essence of all that 
is excellent in every society. Our extracts 
will tend to illustrave the manners of these 
New Englanders. We shall pass by the num- 
berless instances of practical jokes which these 
merry men put on one another — some of them 
bordering on the cruel, almost all involving 
petty frauds and implied falsehoods, such as 
earnest, honorable men disdain to use, but 
which were habitual at Bethel and its neigh- 
borhood. Many of them, we are free to say, 
are very amusing to read, though few were in- 
nocent, and many must have been extremely 
annoying to the victims. 

When the seeds of this morality were 
planted in Mr. Barnum, most clergymen loved 
their glass ; yet in those days, between 1820 
and 1830, a very strict outward regard was 
paid to the Sabbath in Connecticut. Mails 
were not stopped, but they were not allowed 
to carry a passenger on that day ; and if a 
man was seen on horseback, or in a carriage, 
he was sure to be fined. Mr. Barnum himself 
was always a regular church-goer, and never 
without a Bible in his trunk. He was in the 
habit of collecting his circus company on the 
Sabbath, and read to them the Bible and such 
printed sermons as he could obtain. He lee- 
tured too on morality, and warned men against 
enjoying “the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
In all his journeyings the Bible was his com- 
— and he had read it attentively from 

eginningtoend. He found solace in religion. 
Although constantly engaged in selling liquors, 
he never drank a pint of wine before he was 
twenty-two; and he owes his preservation 
from the chance of living and dying a loafer 
and a vagabond to the fact that he never was 
fond of strong drink. In the case of the indi- 
vidual, there was gross immorality combined 
with a great show of religion ; and the State 
of Connecticut makes a similar profession, 
while the bulk of the people are similarly im- 
moral. From the few appearances of females 
in the book, we can infer that the relations 
between the sexes are placed on a free and 
yet laudable footing; but with this exception, 
and acknowledging the indomitable energy of 
the people, we never met with a picture of so- 
ciety more completely sordid, more peddling, 
more mutually pilfering, than is drawn by Mr. 
Barnum. For property in land, which does not 
seem easily appropriated or filched, there is 
apparently some respect ; but most dealings 
are characterized by fraud, and we are no 
longer surprised at the greater frauds in the 
States which have lately come to light. Theré 
seems not much more respect for truth than 
fair dealing ; and, if we were not convinced 
that freedom will enable them to work off these 
vices, we should suppose that, as the land be- 
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came more closely occupied, society could not 
hold together. Mr. Barnum does not mean to 
give the South a revenge for Mrs. Stowe’s 
exposure of the enormities of slavery there, 
but his picture of society in the Eastern States 
may give the South a right to taunt the East 
with the beam in its own eye, while it is so 
diligent in detecting the mote in its neighbor's 
eye. Respect for the rights of individuals no 
more exists in the East than in the South, 
though the slavery in the former is to a system 
and a theory, while it is in the latter to color 
and race. Mr. Barnum’s book is very amusing : 
it reminds us of one of the romances of De 
Foe, and of the realities, or pretended realities 
of Cagliostro, and it is likely, first and last, to 
become as much read as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
It contains a fund of merriment, and makes us 
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aware that, under an austere regime, the in- 
habitants of the Eastern States are, like their 

rogenitors in England, unrestrained jokers. 

he book may, perhaps, make some of the 
great poe of Europe ashamed of the coun- 
tenance they have given to this “ Prince of 
Humbugs.” If the plea of the English author, 
quoted by Mr. Barnum, that to humbug is only 
to hit the public in reality, be admitted, it must 
be replied that every kind of successful delu- 
sion has been equally a hit in reality ; but no 
one was ever practised, more completely based 
on conscious falsehoods than many of the de- 
lusions palmed on the public by Mr. Barnum. 
He took systematic means to excite the 
sions and deceive the people. Other deluders 
of equal notoriety have been themselves de- 
ceived : Mr. Barnum never was. 





Japan. An empire which had been locked up 
for seven generations has been at length thrown 
open to the rest of the world. This has been ac- 
complished for ourselves by the unostentatious 
skill and discretion of the naval commander-in 
chief in India, Sir James Stirling. The effectual 
merit of unlocking Japan, however belongs not to 
us, but the other great branch of the Anglo Sax- 
on race; and we find the President of the United 
States, in his inaugural message, paying a just 
compliment to Commodore Perry, the negotia- 
tor, for the skill and prudence with which he ac- 
complished his mission. 

It is now quite certain that the Japanese 
Government is prepared to throw the empire 
open to all nations of the world, and that others 
have only to-:ask what has been conceded to 
England and America. It is hard to say what 
has caused this surprising revolution in the poli- 
cy of the Japanese, but for our own part we 
rather incline to believe that James Watt’s en- 
gine, under such an exhibition of its wonders as 
an American steam squadron would be likely to 
present, must have influenced very considerably 
the counsels of the politicians of ‘Jeddo. What- 
ever the cause, we see thrown open to us the 
commerce of an insular empire with a popula- 
tion probably as numerous as that of our own 
islands ; of a people superior to the Chinese in 
hardihood and indepedence, and, among Asiatic 
nations, second to them only in practical ingenui- 
ty and civilization. 

With so numerous and advanced a people, 
after sufficient time for development, we may 
safely look for a considerable commercial inter- 
course. Japan will assuredly become in time a 
large market for our woollen and cotton manufac- 
tures and for many of the raw productions of India. 
It will pay usin gold, of which it has abundant 
mines; with copper, of which it has the best and | 
cheapest in the world; with raw silk ; and in due | 
time, possibly also with tea, which is as universal-| 
PA sepenent and consumed in Japan as in China| 

tself. : 





But we entreat Jesuits of all denominations 
to conduct themselves with more prudence than 
did the followers of Loyola on a former occasion, 
or it may be that we may have other persecu- 
tions, other massacres, and another lock-out of 
two centuries.—Lxaminer of January 6th. 





Tue Pexry Gazette.—The official Gazette 
of Pekin may be counted among the organs of 
the administration. It is a real * Moniteur Uni- 
versel,” in which nothing can be printed which 
has not been presented to the Emperor, or which 
does not proceed from the Emperor himself; the 
editors of it would not dare to change or add 
anything, but under penalty of the severest pun- 
ishment. This Pekin Gazette is printed every 
day, in the form of a pamphlet, and contains 
sixty or seventy pages. The subscription to it 
does not amount to more than twelve francs a 
year; and itis a most interesting collection, and 
very useful in making one acquainted with the 
Chinese empire. 

It gives a sketch of public affairs and remark- 
able events; the memorials and petitions pre- 
sented to the Emperor, and his answers to them; 
his instructions to the Mandarins and the peo- 
ple; the judicial proceedings, with the principal 
condemnations and the pardons granted by the 
Emperor; and also a summary of the declibera- 
tions of the sovereign courts. The principal ar- 
ticles, and all the public documents, are reprint- 
ed in the official gazettes, of the provinces — 
Hue’s Chinese Empire. 





Nicuoras Warnep.—The Czar is tearing the 
Polish Jews from their homes to fight his bat- 
tles. Let him take an enemy’s advice and not 
vex the children of Israel. Holoferhes may find 
his Judith ——Punch. 














EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


From The Athenzum, 13 Jan. 
EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Accounts from Dr. Vogel of his proceed- 
ings subsequent'to the 20th of February and 
up to the beginning of July last have at last 
arrived. On.the former day the last of his 
more voluminous communications was des- 

tched by him, and scarcely had he made u 

is letters and was about to write a despate 

to Col. Herman at Tripoli when he was 
suddenly seized with a very severe attack of 
the yellow fever (or “ black vomiting” as it is 
also called), which at once prostrated him and 
brought him to the border of the grave. For 
ten days he lay unconscious and helpless, his 
companions expecting to see him die every 
moment. Owing to their want of medicinal 
knowledge, no medicines or medical aid was 
given tothe traveller. Happily, Dr. Vogel’s 
constitution, not otherwise a strong one, but 
seemingly not ill adapted for these dangerous 
climes, rallied, the delirium ceased after ten 
days, and when he became conscious, yellow 
spots on his arms still showed him the great 
danger he had just escaped. Calomel and 
Peruvian bark afforded him relief, and after- 
wards, in recurring attacks of the fever, the 
cold-water cure proved very effective ;—en- 
veloping himself in wet sheets of cloth, which 
he changed whenever they became warm, the 
fever generally disappeared in two hours.— 
Thus, in another ten days he had gained 
strength enough to sit up erect and to walk a 
few paces, and on the 27th of March he had 
so far recovered as to be able to accompany 
the Sheikh of Bornu on a great slave-hunting 
expedition to the south-east of Kuka. 

On this occasion Dr. Vogel penetrated as 
far south as latitude 9° 30!’ north, or some 
thirty. miles further than Drs. Barth and Over- 
weg, who had accompanied the Sheikb of 
Bornu on a similar razzia in nearly the same 
direction two years previously. The army 
consisted of 22,000 men and horse, with a 
train of 3,000 camels, 5,000 oxen, and 15,000 
camel and oxen drivers, and was said to be 
the most numerous army brought together in 
Bornu since the time of the Sheikh El Kan- 
emy. This immense host, bent on murder 
and robbery, moved slowly in a 8.S.E. direc- 
tion towards the country of the unfortunate 
Muasgo (or Musgu) and Tubori (or Tufiri), 
who have for some time past been the objects 
of these Bornuese marauding expeditions — 
The northern position of the Musgo country, 
called Adishen by Dr. Barth, and situated be- 
tween 11° and 10° 40! north latitude, has been 
subjugated, and is at present allied with Bornu; 
but beyond these latitudes, to the south, all 
the country and its inhabitants were visited 
by the horrible proveedings of these neighbors. 
The inhabitants retreated southwards as their 
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foe advanced, taking everything with them, 
nothing but ghafuly and tobacco being found 
in the deserted villages. It was only in about 
10° north latitude and 14° 35! east longitude, 
that the army came up with some of the 
Musgos and their numerous herds of cattle.— 
Here, also, it was that Dr. Vogel saw spread 
out before him an immense lake stretching 
to the south as far as the eye could reach, 
and which he calls the Lake of Tubori. 
Behind this lake and its marshy banks the 
Musgos had halted, believing themselves secure 
in this position ; but to their amazement they 
soon saw the Sheikh’s cavalry cross the lake 
at a narrow part, where it was only three- 
quarters of a mile broad and about six feet 
deep. <A great number of the horses and 
riders perished in the attempt; but those who 
succeeded in gaining the opposite shores ca 
tured about 1,500 slaves, all women and chil- 
dren under twelve years of age, as well as 
about 2,000 head of cattle. The men were 
not taken as slaves, but at once killed; a few 
being brought to the encampment alive, only 
to die a most cruel and horrible death. No 
great value is set upon the Musgo women as 
slaves, owing to their being horribly disfigured 
by a round piece of wood, one and a half inch 
in diameter, which they wear in both their 
lips. One of these poor creatures may, there- 
fore, be bought for about 10/., and a child may 
be had for 2/. to 6/., according to its age. 
From here the Bornuese marched eastward 
to the river Shary, devastating the country 
and villages wherever they went. After fol- 
lowing the course of that river for two days, 
they crossed it at a comparatively shallow 
place, whereby they lost a great number of 
horses. Having reached the eastern side of 
the river, they captured, within a few hours, 
at least 2,500 slaves of the Musgos, who also 
lived there, as well as upwards of 4,000 head 
of cattle. Thirty-six men were also brought 
into the camp ; and in the most revolting wa 
the Bornuese with their blunt knives cut 0 
one arm at the elbow and one leg at the knee 
of each of these captives, who thus horribly 
maimed gradually bled to death. But this 
was not the worst torture inflicted on the un- 
fortunate captives. The Musgos living in an 
entirely naked state, are greatly affected by 
the rain and cool weather; their huts being 
also well built to afford them sufficient shelter 
during the rainy season. The rains which 
commenced while the expedition began their 
return, namely, in the beginning of May, were 
of the most terrific description: every even- 
ing they were ushered in with thunder-storms 
and whirlwinds, or rather hurricanes, and the 
came down in torrents, such, says Dr. Vogel, 
as he had never witnessed before or had any 
conception of. The = lay huddled to- 
gether in the camp—which, in those alluvial 
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plains, was soon inundated and turned into a 
great pool—without any shelter or covering 
whatever, shivering with cold and suffering 
dreadfully. The consequence was, that dys- 
entery and small-pox soon broke out among 
them in a fearful degree, and out of 4,000 
slaves not quite 500 reached Kuka,—the rest 
having thus miserably perished on the road. 

When these diseases appeared in the camp, 
Dr. Vogel, who began to suffer, having for 
three weeks never had his clothes dry, nor 
been able to procure proper and nourishing 
food, hastened on to Kuka in advance of the 
army, and safely arrived at that place. 

The results of this journey of Dr. Vogel are 
extremely interesting ; for in addition to his 
astronomical and botanical surveys, which may 
be said to constitute his professional labors, 
nothing of any interest in every branch of 
natural science seems to escape his attention, 
being highly gifted with the powers of close 
observation. Perhaps the most important fact 
resulting from this journey is the extremely 
small elevation of the whole region trav- 
ersed by Dr. Vogel, and extending upwards 
of 200 geogra hical miles S. S. E. from 
Kuka. Drs. Barth and Overweg, indeed, 
had previously in unmistakable terms de- 
scribed that region as a great level plain, 
but absolute measurements of its elevation 
above the sea were hitherto wanting. This 
great central plain of Inner Africa, then, pre- 
sents nowhere as far as 9 1-2° north latitude 
(a few isolated small granitic cones excepted) 
an elevation exceeding 950 feet. Dr. Vogel 
says, that in about 11° north lat., 120 miles 
from Kuka, he found, at a depth of 20 feet 
under the surface of the ground, the same 
layer, consisting of limestone and freshwater 
shells, which he met with at Kuka 6 feet under 
the ground; and he suggests that the whole 
region extending thus for upwards of 100 
miles S.S. E. from Kuka, was at one time oc- 
eupied by Lake Tsad, when its limits extend- 
ed greatly beyond its present ones. But 
whether this assumption be correct or not, 
the well-ascertained fact as to the slight eleva- 
tion of that region, together with the results of 
the previous hypsometrical observations of 
Dr. Vogel and Dr. Overweg, as well as of the 
discoveries and acute estimates of Dr. Barth 
relating to altitudes, are well worthy consider- 
ation, as they completely upset our previous 
notions of African geography. 

It is well known that all our best authorities 
represent the Great Desert of Sahara, and 
nearly the whole of Northern Africa, as one 
vast plain, if not a dead level, at least one of 
very little elevation ; whereas, immediately to 
the south. of Lake Tsad, the existence of 
mountain ranges, ce groups, highlands, 
and mighty table-lands of many thousand feet 
elevation was asserted and taught us as well- 





established facts. Now, from the observations 
made by the .members of the expedition to 
Central Africa, this is found to be quite the re- 
verse, and both features may be truly said to 
have changed places,—an extensive table-land 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet average elevation oc- 
cupying the Sahara; whereas, on the other 
hand, the extensive basin of Lake Tsad and 
the river Shary forms a great interior depres- 
sion, which attains its minimum elevation in 
the Lake with 850 feet. On every side the 
basin of Lake Tsad is fringed with more or 
less elevated tracts which separate it from the 
other hydrographical systems, as, for instance, 
those of the Nile and the Kowara. These new 
facts of the relative elevation of Inner Africa 
also explain to us many features connected 
with the physical configuration, the climate, 
botany, and zoology of the regions they re- 
fer to. 

The countries round Lake Tsad form an 
immense alluvial plain. Dr. Vogel, after leav- 
ing the oasis of Aghadem, situated upwards 
of 250 geographical miles north from Kuka, 
did not see a single rock or stone till he came 
to Waza, which lies upwards of 100 miles S. 
S. E. of Kuka; thus leaving an alluvial tract 
between the two points of upwards of 350 
geographical miles in the heart of Africa. At 
Waza an isolated group of granitic cones rises 
almost perpendicularly out of the alluvial 
plain to the height of 400 feet above their 
basis. 

As to the hydrography of this region, Dr. 
Vogel had the opportunity to trace the Shary, 
its main stream, for a considerable distance. 
It was found by him in about 10° north lati- 
tude, about 2,000 feet wide, and, at an aver- 
age, 15 feet deep; it being then at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. Here and 
there sand-banks extended across the river, 
leaving a depth of only six to eight feet. It 
ran with a current of four geographical miles 
per hour. From traces found by Dr. Vogel 
on its steep banks, he estimates it to rise to 
double its height (viz. thirty feet depth) in 
the middle of the rainy season, and from the 
admeasureménts made by him, this large river 
discharges no less than 140,000 cubic feet per 
second into Lake Tsad during that period of 
the year. Between the latitudes of 10° and 
11° the natives call the river Arreh,—with 
the Bornuese it bearing, in general, the name 
of the “river of Loggeneh.” 

The lake of Tubori, already mentioned in 
the above, stretches from 10 deg. north lati- 
tude and 14 deg. 35 min. east longitude, in a 
diversion from north to south, to beyond the 


ninth parallel; in its wedge-like form, its 
width and depth increasing southwards ; so 
that in latitude 9 deg. 30 min. north, it is four 
miles wide, comprising numerous islands of an 


elongated form, densely peopled by Musgos 
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and Tuboris, At its northern extremity, 
which, is surrounded by large marshes, its 
depth is five or six feet, but in latitude 9 deg. 
30 min. north, it is twenty feet. The lengt 
from north to south, Dr. Vogel believes to be 
no less than sixty to eighty geographical miles. 
Neither Dr. Barth nor Dr. Overweg has, so 
far as we are aware, alluded to this immense 
lake, though the country of the Tufiri (iden- 
tical with Tubori).is shown in Barth’s Map. 
We think it, therefore, not unlikely that: this 

at expanse of comparatively shallow water 
is of a periodical nature ; being enlarged, if 
not even caused, by the floods of the rainy sea- 
son, like many other African lakes, Lake Tsad 
itself included. We know, besides, from those 
travellers, that the whole of that country is in- 
undated yearly to a large extent. Dr. Vogel 
found the western banks of Lake Tubori to 
lined by a granitic range of slight elevation, 
the basis on which they stand being from 940 
to 980 feet above the level of the ocean. 

The country of the Tubori, or Tuftri, lies 
between the parallels of 9 deg. and 10 deg., 
and between the meridian of 14 deg. and 15 
deg. east lgngitude,* and is a rich, fertile 
country, and well cultivated. For four or five 
hours, the Bornuese army at times marched 
through uninterrupted fields of ghafuly. To- 
bacco is also extensively cultivated, of which 
natives seem very fond, especially the women, 
they being rarely seen without smoking a short 
pipe, cleverly made of clay and straw. A 
quantity of fifty or sixty pounds of tobacco was 
commonly found in the huts of the natives. 
Extensive forests surround the Lake of Tu- 
bori, and consist chiefly of the Deleb palm, as 
it is called in Nubia. It is a magnificent tree, 
its crown not unlike that of the Doom palm, 
but larger, and the leaves of a bright green. 
The trunk is smooth; the fruit is eight to nine 
inches long by six to seven inches thick, 
weighs about four or five pounds, is egg-shaped, 
of a deep-yellow color, and its juice reminds 
strongly of the pine-apple in its taste and 
odor. The height of these trees does not, 
generally, exceed forty feet. 

The whole dress of the Tuboris, both male 
and female, consists of a narrow strip of 
leather bound round their loins; on which the 
women fasten a dense palm branch, which 
however is not worn to cover their front, but 
behind. The men are badly provided with 
weapons, they being generally armed only 
with a sharply-pointed stick and a club, rarely 
with a lance. me possess horses, which are 
of a small growth, and which they ride with- 
out a saddle. A very singular custom was 


* It will-be remembered from our previous com- 
munications, that the longitude of central Africa 
has been shifted about 100 miles further to the west 
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noticed by Dr. Vogel, as exhibited by the 
Tubory horsemen: when they go to battle, 
they are in the habit of scratching or cutting 
the skin of their legs, in order that the blood 
thus drawn would make them sit on the horse’s 
back all the firmer. 

The habitations of the Tuboris are of a 
rounded shape, covered with a very dense and 
well made roof of straw, and surrounded by a 
mud wall about 5 feet high. Four or five 
huts generally stand together, surrounded by 
an open space hedged in with thorn-bushes, 
and serving for the keeping of stores of corn, 
straw, wood and other things. Every man 
keeps from four to five wives and possesses a 
corresponding number of children ; when pro- 
visions become scarce, he sells his boys into 
slavery. The food of the Tuboris consists 
chiefly of ghafully and fishes; they do not kill 
their cattle, and only eat what has died of dis- 
ease or otherwise ; swine are a dainty to them, 
as well as frogs and other reptiles. It may 
here be mentioned, that Dr. Vogel met with 
the common Eurogean hedge-hog in latitude 
10° north. In addition to despatches’ and 
maps on a large scale addressed to H. M. 
Foreign Office, Dr. Vogel has also sent, on 
this occasion, geological and botanical collec- 
tions addressed to Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Sir W. J. Hooker, and Dr. Robert Brown. 

As to Dr. Vogel’s plans of his further pro- 
ceedings, he intended leaving Kuka before the 
end of July last for Adamaua, hoping to fallin 
with the Chadda Expedition, afterwards re- 
turning by way of Yakoba. By the end of 
the year he proposed starting for Waday; 
thence to try to penetrate towards the Indian 
Ocean ; and failing in this, to return to Europe 
about the end of the present year, vid Darfur, 
Kordofan and Egypt. It will be the wish of 
every person interested in these expeditions, 
that Dr. Vogel may choose the most speed 
way of return rather than to endanger his life 
by long protracted travel and exertions, like 
his unfortunate predecessors. 

Dr. Vogel’s communication respecting the 
rumor of Dr. Barth’s death having been of a 
somewhat later date, namely, of the 18th of 
July, the present letters contain nothing fresh 
respecting that melancholy occurrence. The 
rumor he seems to have received from the 
nephew of Ali Lagran, a Bornuese, and chi¢f 
servant to Dr. Barth. This personage is said 
to have sent two messéngers from Kano to his 
nephew, who resides at Kuka ; but afterwards 
the former was said to have disappeared from 
Kano, and gone no one knew where. An 
ambassador of the sultan of Sakatu to the 
Sheikh of Bornu, whom Dr. Vogel saw him- 
self, had also heard of Dr. Barth’s death, bat 
nothing was known that can be considered as 





by Dr. Vogel’s obseryations than our previous ob- 
ions had given. : 





conclusive. 
AuGustus PETERMANN. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—-THE CLERGY. 


A Lirt.e group of reverend gentlemen stand 
in the porch of Briarford school. The subdued 
hum behind, full of awe and a little excitement, 
—the sun burnt urchin peeping from the window, 
with his hand over his eyes for custom’s sake, to 
shade him from the sun, though no sun is here— 
the neat little woman courtesying and respect- 
fal behind, taking leave of the Vicar and his 
reverend associates, give you note that some pas- 
toral oversight or examination has been going on 
in this small noisy sheepfold to-day. 

First of all, here is Mr. Wyburgh, vicar of the 
parish. If the good man were minded to dis- 
guise himself, scarcely a scarlet coat could serve 
the purpose, for his trim and snowy linen, his 
close, clerical vest and spotless costume, his 
stiff, plain band of white neckcloth, is not more 
distinctly and decorously professional, than is 
the very voice and smile, the little gesture of the 
reverend hand, and measured cadence of the re- 
spectable footstep, so familiar on all parochial 
highways. 

ou will perceive that the reverend Richard 
Wybuargh, is what, when we would speak after a 
complimentary fashion, we call under the “ mid- 
dle size”—in plainer words, a small, spare figure, 
without an ounce of superfluous weight to en- 
cumber his activity; not a strong man by na- 
ture, but knitted into sinewy vigor by a life of 
patient exertion, undemonstrative and unboast- 
ful; alittle short-sighted, as those concentrated 
uckers round his keen, kindly, twinkling eyes 
Ge witness ; a little bald, with thin locks half 
way between white and sand color in complex- 
ion, and strangely feathery in texture, fringing 
his well-formed head; otherwise not a sign of 
age about him—as quietly alert and full of spir- 
its as in youth. 

A singularly different person is Mr. Wyburgh’s 
curate, who stands beside him. Tall, tent, stoop- 
ing, and “ill put together,” there is not much 
that you can call handsome in the outer man of 
good John Green; and poor Angelina, though 
she sighs over them most dolefully, cannot man- 
age to bleach those refractory neckcloths into 
anything like the purity of Mr. Wyburgh’s. 

his prosaic and common place care is a very 
novel one for the Curate’s pensive bride; but 
after all she would do her duty if she could;— 
and it is melancholy to see the Rev. John, how 
he holds out these neckcloths at arm’s length, 
and shakes his head with a comic ruefulness be- 
fore he puts them on—though he is, after all, so 
much of a sloven by nature, that this is a fit- 
ting chastisement of his own evii ways. Mr. 
Green’s coats, however made, wear into a pecu- 
liar fashion of their own ; the skirts so soon learn 
to hang heavy with ponderous volumes, of 
which burden they retain the shape even when 
itself is removed ; and the collar stands out high 
and distinct from.the neck, which slants away 
from it, stooping forward. 

Mr. Green carries a prodigious stick, a most 
truculent and suspicious looking bludgeon, and 
has a wardrobe of handkerchiefs of all the colors 





of the rainbow thrust into one pocket, to balance 
the book in the other. So it is in reality a very 
odd figure which overshadows the vicar, drawing 
back a little within the porch of the village 
school. 

The third person is Mr. Powis, rector of the 
small adjoining parish of Woodchurch, cadet of 
the antediluvian great family in Wales, servant 
and suitor of Margaret Vivian of the Grange; and 
it is needless to say how unstained and glossy, 
how irreproachable, at once in worldly fashion 
and in clerical propriety, is the costume of Mr. 
Powis, in whom is nothing odd, nothing charac- 
teristic, not a stray lock or a spot of dust, to 
suggest to you that he has not newly stepped 
from his dressing room—or “ from a bandbox,” 
as the village critics say. 

Daylight does not detract from the good looks 
of Mr. Powis; he is still a very handsome 

oung man, and not exactly a coxcomb either, 
ut with grace enough to be slightly shy in his 
consciousness of his own good looks. 

You could not find in all the county three men, 
who have less natural affinity; and Mr. Powis, 
with distinct politeness, and Mr. Green with a 
lumbering impatience much more sincere but 
not quite so courteous, stand lingering and hold- 
ing apart, to hear the little lecture on education, 
its importance, and the extreme necessity of 
clerical supervision, which Mr. Wyburgh de- 
livers with his clear voice and his forefinger, for 
the instruction of his juniors, who are by no 
means anxious to be instructed. 

And now they advance along the village 
street towards the Vicarage; Mr.  Srwete and 
Mr. Powis, extremely decorous representatives 
of the ecclesiastical estate, proceeding in 
step and line; Mr. Gréen sometimes straying a 
little before, sometimes falling a little behind.— 
And now, before the visiod of the reverend 
brethren appears the high-seated Grange, over- 
looking village and country, with its background 
of trees waving in the brisk Cheshire gale; the 
clouds float around it like serial companions, and 
the sun striking red and cheery upon its shining 
roof and picturesque gables, but leaving the 
front in shade. 

A smile in which there was just a suspicion of 
complacency and simpering, and a little sigh 
sentimental and conscious, came to the lip of 
the young Rector, in acknowledgment of the 
home of his lady and love. 

“ A pleasant family the Vivians—a great addi- 
tion to the society here,” says Mr. Powis, with an 
air of abstraction. Society is a word very much 
in Mr. Powis’s mouth. 

“Capital young people, sir—excellent girls,” 
answered the Vicar. “Many a cottage in Bri- 
arford will miss Miss Vivian when she is mar- 
ried. That is to be immediately. By the by, 
Mr. Green, I think of asking Philip for a bit of 
ground behind the hill yonder for our district 
school; a good situation, sir; capital for the 
poor brick makers, who begin to squat about 


there in these wretched huts of theirs. We must 
do something for these poor fellows, Mr. Green.” 
“ Rogues and reprobates,” said Mr. Green, la- 
conically, shaking his head. 
“The more reason we should do something 
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for them—the more reason,” said Mr. Wyburgh. 
“Philip Vivian must take measures, sir, to im- 
prove the condition of his tenantry, now he is 
come to man’s estate. Not that I complain of 
his mother—a most admirable person ; but Phil- 
ip is young, and has all his life beforehim. We 
must do great things in this parish yet.” 

“Do they have much intercourse: with Castle 
Vivian, I wonder ?” said Mr. Powis. “ Sir Fran- 
cis is a very influential person. Are our friends 
on good terms with the other branch of the fami- 
ly, Mr. Wyburgh ?” 

“T have heard of Sir Francis Vivian,” said the 
Vicar, in his turn, shaking his head ; but I think 
my knowledge goes no further. They are on good 
terms undoubtedly ; family feuds are unknown 
at the Grange; but I suppose there is little in- 
tercourse. T never canmliin to have seen their 
relation here.” 

“ A great pity,” lamented Mr. Powis. “So 
influential a person as Sir Francis Vivian is an 
invaluable friend for young men. I have heard 
he has a great deal in his power.” 

A slight, half-perceptible sigh concluded this 
speech. The Vicar turned his quick cyes with 
an intelligent penetrating glance upon his young 
companion, and there was something of irony in 
the Vicar’s smile. 

“ Church preferment, a large share ? 
heard of that,” said the Vicar quickly. 

-*T cannot say. General influence in the world, 
and active life, is what I mean,” said Mr. Powis, 
with rag confusion. “ Large landed prop- 
erty and wide family connections make almost 
any man important, and Sir Francis is an ex- 
tremely energetic man—certainly to advance 
any one in whom he took an interest—an inval- 
uable friend.” 

“Good for Percy Vivian,” said the Curate, 
“if Percy were a steady fellow, and would work 
at anything—which he won’t do.” 

“ Time enough, sir, time enough. We never 
do great things when we are boys at home,” 
said the kind Vicar. “I would rather not trust 
to Sir Francis, for my part. A good life and a 
true, where independence is, has more comfort 
in it than preferment. I have always found it 
80.” 
“T cannot see what possible cause there is 
why the one should compromise the other,” said 
Mr. Powis coldly, but with an increasing: color 
and some annoyance ; and the young Rector was 
very well pleased to turn aside, and take leave 
of Mr. Green at the Vicarage door. Mr. Powis 
was to dine at the Vicarage to-day, not greatly 
to his own enjoyment; but it was one of the 
professional duties which this most proper and 
exemplary youth would not neglect on any 
score. 

Mr. Green, who had dined already, lumbered 
on upon his way; and shooting like a great 
cloud into the dim little parlor, where Angelina 
had at last been persuaded to have a fire, stood 
turning his back upon the shadowed window, 
and spreading his great hands over the grate for 
&@ moment before he sought his own more special 
retirement. 

“ There’s that young Powis asking all sorts of 
questions about some great friends the Vivians 


I have 
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have in the other end of the county,” said the 
Curate. “If your friend Miss Margaret is to 
have him, Lina, she had better look up all her 
connections. A pretty fellow! I believe he 
likes her too ; yet if they could not help him up 
the ladder, Margaret Vivian might pine herself 
to death for aught he cared. Pity that she gives 
him such a chance. But we're all fools enough 
in such concerns.” 

So saying, the good Curate swept awav, 
knocking half-a-dozen little books off a table 
with a whisk of his heavy skirt as he passed, 
and putting in serious jeopardy Angelina’s ink- 
stand, and the light-colored carpet which an ink- 
stain would “ruin.” Escaping rather more 
swiftly than he intended, after this, Mr. Green 
saw nothing of the dark slender figure in shadow 
of his wife’s green curtains, who had heard all 
he had to say; and only some ten minutes after, 
when, glancing up from his own window at a 
passing shadow, Mr. Green saw Zaidee Vivian 
hurry forth from the door, did the horror of- 
having made this speech to other ears than his 
wife’s break upon him. Starting up, he hurried 
again, lumbering and disquieted, to Angelina’s 
= Yes, without dispute, Zaidee had been 
there. 

“ She will never think of it again,” said the 
Curate, rubbing his forehead ruefully. “ That 
girl is always dreaming and abstracted—she will 
never think of it more.” So saying, Mr. Green 
charmed away his own annoyance by the head- 
long plunge he made into next week’s sermon, 
wherein the divine speedily forgot that there was 
such a family as the Vivians in the world. 

Nor pe | the Curate have guessed, by any 
possible reasoning, how heavily these words fell 
upon poor Zaidee’s heart, or how she lingered on 
her homeward way, desolate and solitary, with 
the last overwhelming drop hanging on the 
brim of that cup of bitterness, which was almost 
too much for her hand to hold. 


CHAPTER XIX.—FAMILY PROSPECTS. 


“T think, mamma, it would be good for Zaidee 
to go with me,” said Elizabeth ; * she grows very 
pale, and looks very sad. Poor child, the change 
would rouse her again. What can be the mat- 
ter, 1 wonder? But I think she should go with 
me.” 

“ Bernard would not like it, Elizabeth,” said 
Mrs. Vivian. 

“Bernard could say so, mother,” said the 
bride, with her sweet, tranquil composure, and 
her faint, passing blush. “We. have not so 
slight a confidence in each other surely now, that 
we cannot speak without disguise. If it dis- 
pleases Bernard, he will tell me, but Ido not 
think it can.” 

“Bernard will not like to share your com- 
np with any one. I should not be pleased if 

e did,” said Mrs. Vivian. “Your Aunt Blun- 
dell is going to London. I did think I should 
send Sophy and Zaidee with her for a little 
change. r confess, Elizabeth, Zaidee bewilders 


me; and she is not ill either, for I have spoken 
to Dr. Ellis. This is, let me see, the 10th of 
November—in a fortnight comes Philip’s birth- 
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day, and the 27th is your fete, Lizzy. If all this 

er new dregses, and the present I have for 
her, and being one of your bridemaids, and all 
the gayety—makes no improvement, I shall cer- 
tainly send Zaidee away for a change.” 

“ Take my advice for once, mamma—send her 
to school,” said Margaret. “ I am quite ashamed, 
for my part. We have all a tolerable education 
but Zaidee. It is quite a disgrace to us how she 
has been neglected.” 

“You forget that Iam in fault, if that is the 
case,” said the mother quickly. “ Zaidee has 
not been neglected—nonsense. But I dare say 
she has been spoiled. Six months at a. good 
school might do very well, and improve her 
greatly; 1 shall omni think of that. But 
you must not take her, Elizabeth—certainly not 
—on a wedding tour. The thing is quite out of 
the question.” 

She looked like a queen assenting graciously 
to some great edict concerning a nation. But 
Elizabeth only said, “ Very well, mother, if you 
think so,” as she turned away. Elizabeth did 
not ask to be convinced, and that sweet grace of 
acquiescence with which will and personal opin- 
ion had so little to do, had a singular conformity 
with the majestic looks of this simple-hearted 
bride. 

‘We are almost ready, mamma,” said Mar- 
gas. “TI wonder if I could finish my poor 

ittle picture before Lizzy comes home to Morton 

Hall. There is really nothing to do now, ex- 
cept what must be done at the time; and all the 
things are so well prepared, and all the servants 
so interested to have them right. I don’t think 
we have forgotten anything, which is rare enough 
when there is so much to do. I think I may per- 
haps get my picture finished, after all.” 

“Has any one seen it lately?” said Mrs. 
Vivian, in the same undertone in which her 
daughter spoke. This picture, crown of all the 
love-tokens which Elizabeth should carry with 
her, was “ a great secret,” intended to be hung 
privately in the bride’s own retirement in her 
new home, to surprise her when she returned, 
and was labored at with great mystery, and in 
the strictest seclusion, though Margaret had so 
many confidants as to startle her with perpetual 
fears of discovery. 

: “No, mamma; _ no one to speak of—only—oh 

es, there was Mr. Powis,” said Margaret, blush. 
ing deeply. “ That was Sophy’s fault; she is so 
unguarded—it was not mine.” 

“And what did Mr. Powis say?” said the 
mother, who was certainly not displeased. 

“Oh, Mr. Powis thought very well of it,” said 
Margaret hurriedly, with an attempt at being 
careless. “A great deal better than I do, I am 
sure. I dare say he did not think I could do 
anything of the kind. Philip and Percy are 
coming to lunch, mamma—lI can see them. Oh 
no, indeed, it is not Philip—I do believe it is 
that Mr, Powis again.” 

* Well, he is not a ghost to startle you so,” 
said Mrs. Vivian with a smile: “and we must 
- him some lunch, { fancy. Philip isin the 

ibrary—go and call him. and don’t, look fright- 
ened, Lizzy, Bernard is not near so handsome 
ag Mr. Powis.” 
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“Do you think so, mother?” said. Elizabeth. 
She was returning from the little room at the 
moment, and such a bright sparkle of mirth and 
satisfaction awoke in Elizabeth’s smile. 

“Tam sure of it,” said the gratified mother, 
smiling too, and scarcely with less brightness. 
“There is Sophy grows pretty like the rest of 

ou, and by and by I suppose I shall grumble, 
ike poor Mrs. Morris, that there is no rest for 
me till you are all gone. A bad example, Lizzy, 
and to be set by you!” 

“T am four-and-twenty,mamma. At least I 
have been in no haste to leave home,” said Eliza- 
beth, with her tranquil grace, drawing a seat to 
the table by her mother’s side. 

The tears came to the mother’s eyes. Some- 
thing, that sounded indistinctly like a blessing 
on “my dear child,” fell like music on the ear of 
Elizabeth; but the others were trooping in by 
different doors to this little family refreshment ; 
—Philip from the library, with Margaret in her 
fresh, sweet flush of awakened feeling—shy, and 
hanging back upon his arm ; and handsome Mr. 
Powis, very eager to please everybody; and 
Percy, with so much bright affection, fan and 
mischief in his eyes. As they took their places 
round the table—this kindly table, which was 
used for all purposes, and was not above a com- 
fortable mid-day meal— Mrs. Vivian had to 
raise her quick hand to her eyes once more be- 
fore she could see them all clearly; those young, 
joyous faces, those lives so rich with immeasura- 
ble hope. She thought she had never realized so 
fully Pefore the bright unclouded future which 
lay before these dearest children —that they 
themselves had never seen its fulness of blessing 
so well. 

The door opened again. This time it is So- 

hy, flushed and eager, solemnly followed, first 
. Sermonicus, afterwards by Zaidee, looking so 
pallid, dark, and pale, like the autumn sky, and 
with something of dogged and obstinate resist- 
ance in her face. Sophy, who has evident} 
something to tell, and whose excitement, some | 
different from her cousin’s, makes all her lilies 
and roses only the prettier in their flush and 
glow, begins hastily: ‘“‘Mamma!” — but catch- 
ing a sudden glimpse of Mr. Powis, pauses and 
grows embarrassed, stopping in her course a lit- 
tle within the door. 

* What is it, Sophy? No secret, I should 
think,” said Mrs. Vivian, with a slight frown, 
calling her forward. Mrs. Vivian was much too 
polite to let even a chance guest fancy himself in 
the way. 

“ Mamma, I want to tell you of Zaidee,” said 
Sophy hurriedly. “I am sure it is something 
wrong — it must be something wrong, or she 
never would have hidden it from me. I have 
watched her since eyer she began to be so sad, 
and she is constantly stealing away to the little 
room where Margaret found that oak chair. She 
has something there, mamma! I cannot tell 
what it is—something she hid away in a great 
book, looking as if she could have killed me. I 
am very sorry for Zay, I would not vex her for 
the world,” said Sophy, the tears coming against 
her will; “ but only look.at her now—see how 
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she looks at us all —and make her tell what she 
has there.” . 

re excitement was so real and genuine, 
and Zaidee’s blank gloom of despair so evident, 
that every one was startled. Mrs. Vivian rose 
almost with a tremble. “Ido not understand 
what all this means,” said Mrs. Vivian. “ What 
is it, Zaidee? Sophy, you must calm yourself. 
Sit down, child, and tell me what it is.” 

“It is nothing, aunt Vivian,” said Zaidee ; but 
Zaidee’s voice was hoarse and strained, and had 
a sound so unnatural, that Elizabeth and Philip 
rose at once from the table and hurried towards 
her too. 

“If it is nothing, show it to mamma ; show it 
0 Philip,” cried Sophy eagerly. “Oh Zay, only 
let anybody see it! it cannot be nothing if you 
hide it so.” 

“ Where is the place?” said Philip. Zaidee 
looked up at him wildly, into his clear prompt 
eyes, and, with a ery, sprang from the hands ex- 
tended to detain her, and fled from the room like 
a startled deer. 


CHAPTER XX.—ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


She could hear his steps behind her in swift 
pursuit as she flew along those bewildering pas- 
, and Zaidee’s feet rang upon them in the 
wild pace of despair. Reaching the door at last, 
Zaidee swung it behind her in the force of her 
excitement, and snatched at the book in which 
her secret lay. But alas! she had only plucked 
the paper out, and held it in her visible trem- 
bling fingers, when Philip entered after her into 
the little distant room. 

Philip was considerably excited, too ; for nei- 
ther frolic nor trifle was consistent with the 
strange desperation of Zaidee’s face. ‘Come, 
let me see it, Zed,” he said, with a half-smile. 
“ What is this mystery? Zaidee, give the paper 
to me.” 

But Zaidee, with her wild despairing face, 
looked up'to him and clenched her hands upon 


only mine. J found it —do n’t take it from me!” 
cried Zaidee; and her breast heaved almost to 
bursting with a great, tearless, convulsive sob. 

“ This is something serious,” said Philip Viv- 
ian. “ No trifle could move you to such a passion. 
I must see the paper. Zaidee, this is like a boy, 
not like a woman.” 

She had been holding it still with a wild strug- 
gle to retain possession. At these words, Zai- 
dee’s hands fell; she could resist no longer, 
deep shame overpowering for the moment, even 
the stronger emotions which had inspired her re- 
sistance; and with a scared and colorless face, 
trembling, but perfectly silent, she turned a 
him the breathless eager observation of a child. 

The paper rustled in Philip's hand. Philip’s 
strong youthful frame wavered for a single in- 
stant, as if before a sudden blow ; then he went 
on steadily to the end ; and even when he had 
reached the end, was silent still, like a man stun- 
ned, and needing time -to recover. Then once 
more Philip looked up, and now, as colorless as 
Zaidee’s, blanched and ghastly was Philip’s face, 


mouth as he began to speak. .“ Where did yon 
Gnd b9— why did you not bring it at once to 
me?’ 

Poor Zaidee made no answer — only another 
loud, strong sob without the relief of tears, burst 
from her lip. Over her eyes lay a burning heavy 
weight, but she could not weep. There was no 
softening film upon her vision to hide Philip’s 
face, and the sudden stroke of calamity which 
Philip manfully labored to bear up against, but 
scarcely could in this moment of overthrow. 
Again the same question, and Philip's lips were 
parched, and faltered still. 

Zaidee was struck with alla woman’s awe and 
compassion for the suffering of the man before 
her. She could not bear it. Involuntarily she 
sank down upon the ground at his feet, and 
touched them humbly. “Philip, it broke my 
heart,” said poor Zaidee, and she lifted up to 
Philip’s eyes a face which bore full testimony to 
the truth of what she said. 

Philip thfew himself abruptly upon an old 
bench which they had left here, the only piece of 
furniture in the desolate little room, and, bend- 
ing down his head, covered his face with his 
hands. Why should he be too proud to ac- 
knowledge that this blow stunned and stupefied 
him? It is no such easy thing to lose an inheri- 
tance, the patrimonial right, to which a man is 
born — no such light matter, in the flush of early 
youth and happy prospect to look these things, 
called beggary and ruin, suddenly, without a mo- 
ment’s preparation, full in the face. Into this 
chamber of fate Philip had entered, only afew 
seconds ago, the young Squire, the Lord ofthe 
Manor, heir and master of the Gran Now, the 
poorest peasant in Briarford was a eae penniless 
man than he. And all the misfortunes involved 
—the possible consequences to his mother and 
sisters, the overwhelming change in his own des- 
tiny, the overthrow of Percy's dreamings — 
flashed upon the young man’s mind. A single 
groan, low and bitter, burst from his heart; it 
was impossibie to feel and see and expericace all 
the depths of this fully, and make no sign. 

But Philip felt the humble touch of Zaidee’s 
hand, and indistinctly saw her at his feet. Then 
he remembered all her solitary misery, her woe- 
begone and ghost-like face, her childish forlorn 
unhappiness, her very words so recently spoken, 
“it broke my heart,” and Philip’s heart was- 
moved with a softening compassion, which 
brought heavy tears to his eyes in the weakness 
of his own calamity. He put out his head un- 
steadily to lay it on her head. “ Poor child!” 
said Philip; and he too was so young—a 
home-bred, inexperienced pea and they burst 
together into one sympathetic outbreak of sud- 
den tears. 

Only a few great burning drops, which he hid 
with his hands in the shame of manhood ;- but 
they did relieve the hysterica passio which strug- 
gled at his breast; and Philip Vivian looked 

wn once more on his little orphan cousin, now 
weeping in wild abandonment, all her defences 
broken down. “Poor child!” repeated the dis- 
inherited heir, whom Zuaidee’s hapless existence 
deprived of his birthright —and tender com 
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He thought it was a very sad fate to be the 
means of depriving one’s dearest friends of all 
they had in the world. He never for a moment 
thought that Zaidee could find any counterbal- 
ancing comfort in the inheritance which she 
gained ; and it seemed to Philip’s ingenuous, 
unworldly eyes, as if his own misfortune was ac- 
tually less than hers. His heart was full of the 
sincerest unaffected pity for Zaidee, and he laid 
his hand upon her drooping head, with a vain at- 
tempt to comfort her, and repeated again, “ Poor 
child!” 

And Zaidee suddenly stayed her weeping, and 
took his hand within her own. “ Philip,” she 
said, looking up with sudden courage, “ you will 
fot make us all unhappy—you will not kill me? 
I cried, because I had nothing in the world to 
give Phan on your birthday. Philip, will you take 
this from poor Zaidee? You never were cruel 
to any one all your life before. Do not shake 
your head, and hid your face. Ob, Philip, you 
would not kill me ? 

“No, Zay; I would not harm yon for all the 
pride on earth,” said Philip, with strange and 
touching humility; “and Iam grieved for you 
more than I can say. But the Grange is yours, 
Zaidee. Neither it, nor this sacred piece of 
paper, can I accept from you. I know your 

eart very well, how sincere it is, but you are 
only a child; and I”——The young man rose 
with a singular boyish perception of his man- 
hood, erect and noble——‘ I, though I am now a 
very poor man, helpless in the eyes of the world 
—} am your natural protector, Zaidee, and bound 
to see that you have all your rights.” 

“TItis not my right—it is your right, Philip !” 
cried Zaidee, starting up in her turn with flash- 
ing eyes, “ My grandfather Vivian was mad—he 
must have been mad, or he could not have done 
anything like this. And grandfather Vivian 
never thought of me; it was my father he thought 
of. My father is dead. Me! I am no one—I 
am only a woman, Philip! It was never meant 
for me.” 

But Philip remained unmoved. The youth 
had recovered his balance of mind and purpose; 
and though his heart was heavy still, a hundred 
sudden springing hopes roused him already to 
strength and confidence. Something slightly 
comforting, too, was in this last view of the sub- 
ject which he had just taken. A will could dis- 
inherit Philip, but no will could make him less 
the head of the family, the respresentative of 
the ancient line, the dedicated champion and de- 
fender of all its children and its rights. A chiv- 
alrous glow warmed the breast, which this stroke 
had stunned for the moment, and with a grace 
of generous love and protection, he held out his 
hand to this “ poor child.” 

“Come, Zaidee, they must all know,” said 
Philip. As he spoke, his face once more clouded. 
This was no pleasant news to carry to them in 
their happy family assembling ; and however he 
might master the calamity in his own person, it 
was very hard to realise it once again for them. 
He took Zaidee’s hand almost with solemnity, he 
scarcely heard her renewed burst of supplication 
and tears; and Zaidee could not struggle against 
the absorbed force of decision and purpose in her 
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cousin’s face. Very pale, very awe-stricken and 
silent, she submitted to his guidance, and they 
went down solemnly together to the family 
room. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A FAMILY MISFORTUNE. 


The family party had been excited in no small 
degree by the sudden flight of Zaidee and pur- 
suit of Philip. Mrs. Vivian and her elder and 
younger daughters gathered together in a little 

roup apart, in considerable anxiety and dismay, 
fearing something, though they could not tell 
what. Perey was expostulating. Margaret 
alone, occupied with other thoughts, sat in her 
place by the table, persuading herself that com- 
mon civility demanded of her some answer to 
Mr. Powis’s soft-toned speeches. Mr. Powis 
seemed rather to enjoy the confusion, Margaret 
thought, and insensibly his chair had approached 
her own. 

“ Because it pleases Zay, a romantic young 
lady, to make a little mystery,” said the sensible 
Percy—“ everybody knows the habits of young 
ladies—because this X Y Z of ours has some 
crochet in her brain, here are, you all disturbing 
yourselves as if there was an earthquake. You, 
mother !—and even so composed a person as 
Elizabeth. I suppose this little bit of excitement 
is a pleasant foretaste of what awaits us. I sup- 
pose women like to be flurried. Sophy, I beg 
you won’t cry at least ;—make the most of it, if 
you must, but spare your tears.” 

“ Oh mamma, how long they are! ‘What can it 
be ?” cried Sophy wringing her hands. Sophy’s 
distress was far too real, even to hear what Percy 
said. 

“We must look to Zaidee, Elizabeth,” said Mrs. 
Vivian. “ Poor child, I believe it is all her foreign 
blood, so excitable, and with such strong feelings 
—we must do something whenever there is time.” 

Percy shrugged his shoulders. “ There is not 
a philosopher among us but Peggy, yonder ; see 
how well she bears up,” said Percy; “and, in 
good time, here are the hero and the heroine. 
Lo, they come !” 

But even Percy turned with a start to consult 
the looks of the others when Philip’s pale deter- 
mined face, so singularly changed, and Zaidece’s 
awed and trembling pallor appeared at the open 
door. The two advanced solemnly and silently, 
like leaders of a procession ; Philip holding firm 
in his own Zaidee’s hand, and Zaidee rendering 
a passive helpless obedience to his guidance, 
which was very strange to see. 

“Mother!” said Philip Vivian as he approach- 
ed; and his voice was strange and harsh, and 
the word came with so much difficulty that he 
had to repeat it again. ‘“ Mother, a great change 
has befallen us all. I can say nothing to pre- 
pare you—I can only beg you to summon all 
your courage. Zaidee has had good cause for her 
grief—poor little Zay! But I am young, and so 
is Percy; we will set out on the world together,” 
continued poor Philip, almost hysterically, and 
with glistening eyes. ‘“ Mother, you do not un- 
derstand me, I know; but I—I am no longer heir 
of the Grange.” 

“Mrs. Vivian rose from her seat with a low 
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cry. Her daughters clustered hurriedly about 
her; Margaret for the moment forgetting that 
there was such a person as Mr. Powis, who for 
his part stood at a little distance, with more cu- 
riosity than he cared to show. 

“It is Zaidee,” said Philip, hastily. 

“ All these years, while I have had the credit 
of it, she has been the true heir of the Grange. 
Here is the will. But it is my office to see her 
righted now.” 

And Philip loosed his hold of Zaidee’s hand 
and hastened to support his mother. A flush of 
generous pride and courage supported himself; 
but it was very hard once more tv realize and re- 
cognize this misfortune, as it fell sudden and 
sharp upon them. And Philip’s “ office” was to 
support, to protect, and comfort. The old Squire 
and his arbitrary will could take nothing but 
house and lands from Philip; not an atom more 
of natural right or dignity could be subtracted 
from the inalienable possession of the young 
chivalrous Head of the House. He felt this in 
his a. heart, and it defended him like triple 
mail. 

But Philip’s mother was moved with very dif- 
ferent feelings. “My boy! my boy!” cried Mrs. 
Vivian, “what do you tell me«a will—the will 
my poor Percy looked for so long ?—and you are 
disinherited for Zaidee ?—that child! and we 
have all had her in our heart so long? Oh 
Philip, Philip, do not speak to me! At her age 
I would have died a hundred times rather than 
wrong another so!” 

. “Zay could not help it. Oh, mother, Zaidee 
is not to blame!” cried Sophy, generously, 
through her tears. 

“ Dear mother, look at her. Poor child!” said 
Elizabeth, her sweet eyes overflowing with pit 
and grief. “Whatever comes to us, Zaidee will 
suffer most of all.” 

“ And Zaidee would have died; Zaidee would 
have broken her heart, and perished, before she 
said a word,” said Philip, with reproof in his 
tone; “but I thank heaven Iam her natural 
guardian, and right shall be done to her now.” 

“I wonder who dares speak to me of right,” 
said Mrs. Vivian, wildly. “Right! Percy was 
his father’s eldest son—so is Philip. Philip is 
the heir of the Vivians, the head of the family. 
You need not speak to me. Do you think I 
cannot judge? The Grange is Philip’s birth- 
right, children,—do you all hear? I will dispute 
it to the last. Zaidee, do you say? What is 
Zaidee compared with my son? Only a girl, a 
friendless little orphan, who has known nothing 
but love and kindness here ; and my brave noble 
boy—O Philip, Philip, it will break my heart !” 

rs. Vivian threw herself into her chair once 
more, and sobbed aloud. Elizabeth knelt down 
before her, and took in her own her mother’s 
hands.. No one spoke. Intheir youthful respect 
they all forgot what individual share in the mat- 
ter they had, and grouped around her silently, 
the principal sufferer; while a natural instinct 
t them all, that their mother herself had 
reached the softening point, and would subside 
to a softer emotion now. 

An interval of silence, during which Mrs. 

Vivian struggled with this hysterical sobbing, 
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followed, and then she laid her hand softly on 
the beautiful head bending at herknee. “ Eliza- 
beth, too!” said the mother, “ my dear beautiful 
Elizabeth—a bride—and all this misery to come 
now ;—and Percy setting out in life—and Mar- 
garet,—where is Margaret? Has she left me at 
such a time as this ?” 

“Tam here, mamma,” said Margaret, faintly, 
from behind her mother’s chair; for Margaret 
had just seen Mr. Powis edging stealthily towards 
the door, as if in fear. 

“ And I was so happy and so thankful for you 
all,” continued the mother, “this very day—at 
table here—where the bread is not broken still— 
not half an hour ago, Philip; troubled for no 
ing but for Zaidee; thinking you were all so 
well—so well—almost boasting to myself. God 
help me! How can I bear to see you all cast 
down and brought to poverty? I could bear 
anything for myself; but you, children—you !” 

“We will help each other; we will hold to- 
gether,” said Percy, eagerly. 
mother; you have two sons.’ 

And Mrs. Vivian melted into gentler weeping, 
saying their names as they gathered round her, 
each pressing closer than the other. Such a 
wealth of youthful energy, affection, hope, and 

enerous emulation! She was mistress of the 
range no longer, but so rich a mother still. 

Meanwhile Zaidee stood alone, in her solitary 
misery unconsoled. Tearless and dry were 
Zaidee’s eyes, and her forehead burned and 
throbbed over them with such a glow of pain 
that she almost fancied she must be going mad. 
Wild flashes of light came and went before her 
sight ; a wild hum of sound rung in her ears; 
her heart leaped in her breast with a strong and 
rapid pulsation ; her hands were burning hot, ag 
they clasped each other with that involuntary 
desire to hold by something which assailed her 
in her solitude. But Zaidee neither moved nor 
spoke. When her cousins crowded round their 
mother, she alone, like a statue, stood still, and 
made no sign. In a strange haze of other half- 
discerned words, Mrs. Vivian’s first bitter ex- 
clamation came back upon Zaidee again and 
again, and she reasoned with her own vexed soul. 
Should she have died? Almost a sanction 
seemed to come to this dread experiment, from 
the outcry of Mrs. Vivian’s grief. Would it be 
lawful now to go away and die, to relieve them 
at once and forever, from such a miserable sup- 

lanter? The thought burned in upon Zaidee’s 
rain ; what should she do ? 

She did what it were well if all would do in 
the great straits of life. She went away with her 
noiseless step, alone and silently, to the far-away 
retirement of her own room. She knelt down 
upon her little cushion, laid her burning brow 
upon her father’s Bible, and carried her desolate 
heart to God. She was no philosopher, this 
poor child. Careful thought and reasoning were 
unknown to her—she never thought it unlawfal 
to carry one desire or another into that sacred 

resence, but went with them all, simply and 
umbly, in the boldness of a child. And Zaidee 
asked for the immeasurable boon of Death ; ask- 
ed that it might be freely given her from the 
good hand of God, and, with weeping and pas- 


“Do not fear, 
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sionate sobs of love, prayed for blessings on them 
all, name by name, but that she herself might dic. 
The early afternoon darkened over her forgotten 
loneliness, but neither anger nor bitterness came 
to the forlorn heart of Zaidee; she was only 
heart broken—very sad. 


CHAPTER XXII.— WHAT EVERY ONE MUST DO. 


“ Zay, Zay! you are not asleep ?” 

“No, Sophy.” Poor Zaidee does not add what 
she believes, that she will never sleep again. 

“ Mamma sent me to bring you down stairs; 
we did not forget you, Zaidee. I have been 

qinking of you all the time,” said Sophy, put- 
ng up her hand to hereyes, which were red, and 
had wept many tears; “but Elizabeth said it 
was best to leave youalone. People might think 
it was very mo! perhaps,” continued Sophy, 
with a little relapse into crying, “ but we are all 
80 very sad.” 

Zaidee, in her despair, writhed under these 
words as at another blow. 

“ But everybody knows very well you are not 
to blame. How could you be to blame?” said 
Sophy. “That wicked old grandfather Vivian 
never saw you. I am sure he did not care for 
you more than for Philip. They say we must 
not call him names,” said Sophy, clenching her 
preety rosy hand; “I am sure I cannot help it. 
f it was good for you, I should not care, but 

you are as sad as any of us. Oh, Zay, that 
wicked old man!” 

“ He is dead,” said Zaidee; “he cannot harm 
any one now. It is only the living who can do 
harm. If I had died when I was a baby, or be- 
fore I came to the Grange, grandfather Vivian's 
bad will could not have wron: Philip. I wish 
Thad only died when my mother died.” 

“ And I wish you would not speak so, to make 
things worse,” said Sophy, with a half-petulant 
sob. “ What good does it do to talk of dying? 
You are to come down stairs, Zay—they are all 
there—and we are talking of what we are to do.” 

* But aunt Vivian does not want to see me; 
aunt Vivian cannot bear to look at me, Sophy,” 
said Zaidee, sadly. 

“ You must come; mamma sent me herself.— 
If she was overcome at first, Philip says you 
must forgive her, Zay,” said Sophy. “ Poor 
mamma, she was so proud of Philip! Zaidee, 
you must come.” 

Without the chamber door, Sermonicus, very 
solemn and disconsolate, sat erect, keeping watch. 
Sermo, in his wisdom, saw that the climax had 
arrived, whatever it was; but why his old ally 
and dearest friend should forsake his company, 
Sermo could not tell, and he was depressed like 
all the rest. Wistfully inquiring with his eyes 
what the mysterious cause might be, Sermo de- 
scended after the two girls; but still more be- 
wildered grew Sermo in sight of those youthful 
foot-steps grown so heavy, and the silent cling- 
ing together of those young figures—not a word 
passing between them, each so drooping and 

wneast.. Sermo could make nothing of this 
strange and sudden change. 

Once more within this kindly room, the family 
rest and haven—once more in this sweet glow 
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of home-like twilight, the curtained windows at 
one end. the broad cold sky and sweeping clouds 
looking in through the heavy mullions at the 
other, the warm central flush of ruddy light from 
the fire. But no one observes now this full and 
kindly comfort — no one notices those pretty 
effects of light and shadow; common use and 
custom establish them all in their wonted places ; 
yet far from the wonted use of fire-side discussions 
is this one which is beginning now. 

Not a mind among them which does not tingle 
still with the sudden blow; not a heart that is 
not wistful and uneasy, ready to groan over the 
new and unaccustomed pain, but toiling after a 
fictitious cheerfulness for the others’ sake. Ev- 
ery one thinks “J could have borne it gladly, 
had it been only me;” every one questions, won- 
ders, “what can I do?” Calamity has found 
them singularly unprepared—open at every point 
of attack, and sensitive in all; but the first re- 
sult is a rush together, a silent embracing, and 
blending into one of all their interes a 
unanimous struggle to throw off the burden, and 
find modes of exit and deliverance from this 
family overthrow. 

And there sits Mrs. Vivian, the fairy god- 
mother of poor Zaidee’s fancy, more upright 
than she ever sat before, playing the tips of her 
fingers restlessly upon her lips, and leaning upon 
the arm of her chair. Mrs. Vivian’s. mind is full 
of conflicting schemes, conflicting feelings ; fer 
the mother has no sooner boldly formed a plan, 
than she shrinks with sudden humiliation, think- 
ing of her children. If they could but be kept 
out of the necessary hardships—but, alas! it is 
herself rather in her elder age that must be kept 
out, whereas the heat and burden of the day re- 
mains for them. But Mrs. Vivian is unwilling to 
compromise a dignity—unwilling to touch, with 
so much as a finger point, a single sensitive 
youthful feeling ; yetever comes back to the cer- 
tain starting point, something -must be done; 
and she is so anxious, too, to do something. The 
failure of all her endeavors for a feasible project 
fills her with vexation, yet nothing will come to 
unite what she would do with what she must. 

And here is Zaidee—poor woe- me, forlorn 
child, stealing in the dark behind her. chair— 
“ Mother,” said Philip in a warning under-tone 
—but his mother's own heart had already warn- 
ed her. She rose and drew the orphan to her 
usual place at her own side. 

“ Zaidee,” said Mrs. Vivian, holding both Zai- 
dee’s hands in her own, and folding them over 
each other with tremulous agitation—“ they tell 
me I said something very cruel to-day. Poor 
child, you do not think I ever meant to blame 
you—you whom | have brought up since you 
were almost ahaby? But Zaidee, it was dread- 
ful to think of Philip. I never grudged anything 
to you; but Philip was the heir, the head of the 
Vivians—and my own, noble boy!” 

Zaidee made no answer, except by a shudder 
which crept overall her frame, slow and violent 
—a kind of bodily earthquake—and continued 
to look up intently into the speaker’s face. 

“T have known this as his birthright all. his 





life,’ continued Mrs. Vivian rapidly, looking 
down upon Zaidee’s hands, and plaiting them 
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over each other. “Ihave never thought but of 
the natural succession, that he should hold his fa 
ther’s place; and it was a great shock to me, and 
in the shock I spoke rashly. You will never 
think again of what I said—for Philip and the 
Grange have always been one to me, Zaidee—I 
never thought of them apart.” 

“Then you will speak for me, Aunt Vivian?” 
said Zaidee, eagerly, but in the very low tone of 
deep emotion. What can I do with it all? It 
was never meant for me. I am only a woman, 
I never can be anything but a woman; and I 
would be so proud—oh, aunt Vivian! instead of 
breaking my heart as I do now, I would be Zai- 
dee at home again, so proud and happy, if you 
would only ask Philip to let me burn that paper 
on his birth day, that no one may ever know that 
it was possible to wrong him, Itis not righting 
me, Philip—oh, you cannot think so—it is wrong 
to me, and to us all; for Philip, aunt Vivian— 
Philip is the true heir.” 

’ Aunt Vivian shook her head mournfully. The 
true heir—yes, so he was, by all the rights of 
natural justice, of usage, and ordinary inheri- 
tance; but Philip’s mother, still more than his 
estate, regarded his honor.’ Her eye wandered 
to that fatal bit of paper spread upon the table, 
—that weighty document which Philip would 
not trust out of the range of his own hand, 
and the vigilance of his own eve; and Mrs. Vi- 
vian sighed drearily, and shook her head once 


“Qh, aunt Vivian, speak for me!” cried Zai- 
dee. “Philip is proud, but you know better.— 
He would not kill me with his own hand, but it 
will be as bad. I will kill myself rather than 
have any one say that the Grange is mine!” 

And Zaidee suddenly started up with passion 
in her eyes, and all her tears dried in a moment. 
She could not distinguish what the remonstrances 
were which rose around her; she only under- 
stood a vague outcry of expostulation and re- 
proof in which every one joined save Sophy, 
who alone, scared and horror-stricken, sat silent- 
ly weeping. and looking up with mute looks of 
appeal into Zaidee’s face- 

ut a gentle arm stole round the excited girl. 
Elizabeth, mild and self-possessed—a little paler 
than usual, but with her sweet, womanly —s 
sure unbroken—drew her young cousin to her 
own side—subdued her outburst of passion, Zai- 
dee could not tell how—melted her once more 
into quiet weeping—and, keeping round her the 
kind enclosing arm which seemed to restrain 
Zaidee’s very heart, brought her back to the fami- 
ly circle. They all owned the calming influence 
of Elizabeth, and gathered close again in their 
household deliberations, forgetting this agitating 
episode and resuming the council where it had 
been broken off. 

“T hope every one understands,” said Philip, 
with the slightest possible tremor in his voice, 
“that thongh we are all grieved for Zaidee, this 
is a subject which must never be mentioned 
‘again among us. Every one must perceive at 
once my duty to Zaidee, and I trust no one 
doubts that I will do it.” 

A flush at once of manly pride and youthful 
modesty—the rising blood of the brave young 
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heart which entered thus upon its i$ VO- 
cation as family head—covered Philip Vivian’s 
face. His mother and sisters looked at him 
roudly with tears in their eyes. Philip had 
n but a youth, easy in his undisputed right, 
and owning all the femily subordinations—him- 
self no head, but only a member of the loving 
circle, when this ge rose. 

Now, and suddenly, Philip was a man—decid- 
ing for himself with a man’s steadiness, if still 
with a youth's rash and rapid promptitude, and 
with a man’s loving and solicitous forethought 
looking anxiously into the future for them all.— 
Little wonder that Mrs. Vivian covered her 
eyes with her hand, and again in her heart b' 
ed “ my noble boy!” 

* You remember the appointment in India that 
Sir Francis Vivian offered to get for Percy?” 
said Philip, speaking rapidly. ‘“ Mother, our 
own feelings must not stand in the way. If it is 
still to be had, I will accept it. I have made 
up my mind ; and Percy can still go to London. 
After the first year I will surely be able to help 
him through his studies. This misfortune can 
have no effect on Elizabeth; and, for yourself, 
mother, you are Zaidee’s natural guardian. I 
think you should remain with Margaret and 
Sophy at home. I mean,” said Philip, faltering 
as he cast a wistful glance round the familiar 
room—“ I mean here in the Grange.” 

“T cannot Philip, I cannot!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Vivian. “Stay here in my own house, after it 
becomes the property of another heir—after you 
are banished from it, and all my children: scat- 
tered? 1 cannot, Philip. Anything else—any 
thing else! But I cannot stay in the Grange, 
when it is neither yours nor mine.” 

“ We could go to London and be near Percy,” 
said Margaret. Margaret was very pale, and her 
eyes looked —- Altogether, a startled chill- 
ed expression, full of apprehension and dread, 
which she would not whisper to herself, but 
which appalled her with her first suspicions of 
human truth and trustworthiness, was upon Mar- 
garet Vivian’s face. And they all perceived it— 
all had a perception of its cause, but no one 
dared to speak of sympathy to the maidenly re- 
serve which would rather die than be pitied on 
such a score. 

“Tt would not be so very expensive living in 
London ; they sav people may live as they like 
there. I should like that, mamma,” said Sophy ; 
“ and then, if we must lose Philip, we should at 
least have Percy still.” 

Mrs. Vivian made no answer for some time; 
and when she did speak it was rather her thoughts 
breaking forth and becoming audible, than words 
addressed to her little audience. “ And Colonel 
Morton—and your Uncle Blundell—and all our 
friends who are to be here.—Colonel Morton is 
a worldly man.—Heaven help us! What if we 
have greater ‘misfortunes in store? Elizabeth, 
my dear love, what will you do?” 

Elizabeth answered readily, in her most tran- 
quil yoice: “1 will write to Bernard to-night, 
mother; and Colonel Morton is Philip’s guar- 
dian, and ought to know. If anything is chang- 
ed by this, I will say it has happened well; but 
I fear no change.” 
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The bride did not blush now. Her beautiful 
cheek rather paled a little, but her composure 
was unchanged. Elizabeth, who never spoke of 
such a thing as love, nor knew what high-flown 
expressions meant, knew—a better satisfaction— 
how surely a true heart might be trusted, and 
feared no evil. Like Faith herself in her lofty 
humility, Elizabeth always trusted and never 
feared; the others took confidence from her 
very look, there was so strange a power in its re- 

ose. 

But Zaidee, with Elizabeth’s arm round her— 
subdued and broken down, crouching in her 
corner, and weeping out her tears—Zaidee had 

& part in the family consultations,—Zaidee was 

lone. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A NEW IDEA. 


. Yet Zaidee, helpless and without a word, lis- 
tened to all they said. They fancied her ab- 
sorbed in her own grieving, and inattentive to 
their deliberations. They forgot that her keen 
senses were never so much absorbed as to lose 
sight of anything that passed before her; and 
they were too much occupied themselves to think 
how every word and look penetrated the heart 
of this poor child, who was the innocent occasion 
of all their care. Always quick to perceive the 
changes of these beloved faces, Zaidee read, as 
in a book, the chivalrous resolve of Philip, the 
impatient eagerness of Percy, the dreadful doubt 
and trembling which struck poor Margaret like a 
palsy. Through her tears looking at them all, 
she interpreted every glance aright ; but Zaidee’s 
words were allspent and exhausted. Elizabeth’s 
arm round her’controlled her strangely from any 
renewed outburst of passion: or entreaty. She 
had nothing more to say. 

By-and-by the family council broke up. They 
dispersed to write letters. Philip, Elizabeth, and 
their mother, had each to communicate this un- 
looked-for change to some one; and they went 
to their separate apartments heavily, as if the 
act of telling consummated their sudden fate. 

“ Never mind, Sophy,” said Percy, with the 
ghost of his former smile trembling on his lip, 
“some great fortune will come to us yet. Never 
fear. Philip will marry a Begum ; or some great 
lady will lay hold of me. Never fear.” 

But Sophy only sat still on her stool by the 
fireside, and cried. Margaret went wistfully to 
that great mullioned window, where the yon Boe 
ing sky of night looked in, and from which all 
those solitary bleak lines of road stretched away 
under a faint gleam of early moonlight into the 
horizon before her eyes; while Percy himself, 
afraid to compromise his manhood by a sym- 
pathetic weakness, left the room hurriedly for 
some occupation of his own. Unnoticed in the 
darkness, Zaidee escaped after him, her cheeks 
burning, her heart throbbing. A new chance 
opened to Zaidee. She was still but a child, and 
fearless in her innocence, never dreamt of evil 
interpretation to her guileless thoughts. With 
something like renewed hope she hurried once 

more to her own apartment, to think over this 

eg nae which appeared before her tearful eyes. 
he was no reasoner, poor child ; and to think 
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over, with her meant to muse upon and realizein 
fancy the thought presented suddenly in a flash 
of inspiration to her rapid mind.~ Breathless 
and greatly agitated, much unlike a person 
gravely thinking over a reasonable project, Zai- 
dee idled away a few troubled moments in her 
own room. ‘Then dashing away her tears with a 
hasty hand, hearing her heart beat loud in her ears, 
and feeling all her pulses throb with terror and 
excitement, she descended once more with the 
flying step of her old use and wont. The draw- 
ing-room was still dark, and still Sophy sat 
disconsolate by the bright hearth, and Margaret 
stood wistfully gazing out from the window. 
Zaidee’s errand was not to the drawing-room ; 
she passed through it hastily to the library- 
door. 

With one dim light burning on the table—with 
the fire dying on the hearth, the curtains un- 
drawn, and that black, pale, wintry sky lookin 
in again like a watchful spirit—very chill an 
gloomy was the aspect of this room. Its dark 
piles of books withdrawing into the shadow, its 
black unlighted corners, and that old vacant 
easy-chair, where Zaidee could almost fancy 
grandfather Vivian, triumphant in successful 
malice, glorying over the desolation he had made. 
But to look upon that —_ youthful face, glow- 
ing with new necessities and new powers, full of 
gencrous ardor and an old-world knightly devo- 
tion, was enough to defeat the malice of any 
Satan. If Philip had lost the Grange, he had 
found better gifts to makecompensation. As for 
Zaidee, catching only with her quick glance how 
he sat there at the table writing, with the light of 
the lamp full upon his face, she did not venture 
to look at Philip, but, gliding in with her silent, 
rapid footstep, came unobserved to his side. 

“ Zaidee !—is it you?’ Philip’s nerves were 
somewhat excited; so that, looking up in the 
half light, and seeing suddenly this figure beside 
him, he was considerably startled, and left a 
trace of his start on the page before him, in 
shape of a great blot. 

“ Philip ”—Zaidee was breathless with agitat- 
ed haste—‘“ Philip, Percy says you may marry a 
rich lady. You will not let me burn that paper. 
Philip, will you marry me ?” 

Philip Vivian’s face flushed crimson; but, in 
her earnest innocence, Zaidee, unblushing, stood 
before him, her eyes lifted to his, her whole soul 
in her intent and steady look. In most cases 
in 
the commonest proposal of this kind ; but Philip, 
in the eet strange reversal of ordinary 
wooing, faltered under Zaidee’s grave and reso- 
lute eyes like a timid girl—faltered, blushed, 
could find no words to answer her. But no blush 
came to the dark pale face of Zaidee, lighted up 
with the gleaming anxiety of those eyes. No 
more than of some abstract creature did Zaidee 
think of herself—herself had no share in this 
proposed transaction; only a last hope, a des- 
perate expedient for restoring the Grange to 
Philip, was this bold proposal; and sincere and 
single-minded, the child in her defended the 
budding woman. Zaidee knew no shame. 

To Philip Vivian the moment of silence seemed 
an hour. “ Zaidee,” he stammered, his embar- 
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rassment taking almost the aspect of anger, “a 
woman never asks this question of a man.” 

Then, for the first time, a flush stole over Zai- 
dee’s face. ‘“ Twice to-day,” said Zaidee, droop- 
ing her head and folding her hands, like a reprov- 
ed child—‘ twice to-day you have called me un- 
womanly, Philip—but i cannot help it; it is not 
my fault—nothing is my fault though I am so 
miserable. But you could send me away,” she 
continued, looking up with renewed supplication : 
“Ido not care where you sent me to—I could 
go away. Philip, will you answer me ?” 

Philip turned away his head: for the moment, 
with a young man’s sensitive pride, he only saw 
how absurd his position was, with his little cou- 
sin standing here by his side, urging this extra- 
ordinary proposal upon him. He felt ridiculous- 
ly embarrassed and ashamed ; and, in the second 
place, he felt impatient and angry. “I have no 
answer to give,” said Philip, hastily; “and I 
must beg you to leave me, Zaidee. Go to my 
sisters—go to Elizabeth, and do not tell her what 
strange things you have been saying. Never 
mention this to any one. I suppose you are too 
young to know,” said Philip, very red and much 
embarrassed still; “yet one always expects a 
girl to have some perception. Zaidee, go.” 

Zaidee went, but not to Elizabeth. The poor 
girl in her solitude strayed out to the dark, to 
the windy elevated fore-court Which lay between 
the moat and the door of the Grange. The trees 
bent and swayed with their long bare branches 
before the wild Cheshire wind. Fresh and strong 
this gale blew upon her flushed and heated face, 
catching her hair out of the braid, as it caught 
these stray leaves in the corners where last night’s 
= had left them; and the clouds rushed at a 

lying pace along the sky, keeping strange time 
to the dreary rustling among the trees. Zaidee 
drew a long breath, and opened her arms with a 
weary gesture to the fresh assaulting wind. Her 
heart was sore—wounded for the first time, and 
aching with poignant injury and shame ;—shame, 
for now she began to think of what she had done, 
and to perceive why Philip thought her unwo- 
manly. The child had almost died in Zaidee’s 
breast at that moment, to give place to the pre- 
mature woman; but her original grief stepped 
in once more, overpowering all slighter emotions. 
No expedient served her; every hope had failed 
—and she was indeed the supplanter of her cou- 
sin, the usurper of Philip’s birthright and Phi- 
lip’s ancestral home. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—DELAY. 


“He said I was not to tell Elizabeth. If it 
Was so very wrong, they ought to know; they 
should not think me better than I am,” said Zai- 
dee in her thoughts, as she stood facing the night 
wind without the door of the Grange. “I will 
om Elizabeth--I will tell Aunt Vivian; and 
then—” 


And then . What should follow did not 





' appear; but something had softened once more 


the dull despair in Zaidee’s eye. Again there 
was a gleam of light in her face—a wavering il- 
lumination of reverie and musing. Some pro- 
ject or otker, perhaps as wild as her last hope, 





but at least sufficient to give temporary comfort 
and animation, had risen again in Zaidee’s mind. 
She turned her face homewards once more. 
There were lights now in the forsaken, discon- 
solate drawing-room, where Margaret, compos- 
ing herself by an effort, sat in melancholy state 
by the table alone. Margaret was professedly 
reading, but you might have he oF for hours 
before you saw her turn a page. 

Zaidee directed her steps this time towards the 
bower of her household — that pretty bright 
“young ladies’ room,” which with all its decora- 
tions—those home adornments which made home 
so lovely—preserved still a glimmer of brightness 
where everything else was dark. Mrs.. Vivi 
and Elizabeth were seated here together by 
fire, and nothing neglected or out of order pro- 
claimed the calamity which had come upon the 
house. The ordinary use and wont—the daily 
composure and quietness which these few hours 
had interrupted more violently than years of 
common life could have done, startled Zaidee in 
her excitement as she crossed the threshold. She 
almost persuaded herself that the dreary change 
which had passed over everything else was but a 
dream. But to tell her own guiltiness and shame, 
in the matter of her proposal to Philip, was a 
sufficiently hard task to claim all her attention 
now. Pale and breathless with the boldness of 
terror, Zaidee told her tale—what she had done; 
and stood before the judges, appalled at her 
own grievous misdemeanor, waiting to hear her 
doom. 

But Aunt Vivian only kissed the culprit, and 
drew her handkerchief across her own eyes; 
while Elizabeth, with a blush and smile, contract- 
ed her beautiful brows the slightest in the world, 
as she whispered, “ Zaidee, never do it again.” 
Zaidee had no mind ever to do it again; but she 
was comforted to find no thunderbolt of con- 
demnation descend upon her, after all. 

“ Mamma, will you come and have some tea?” 
said Sophy, looking in with a disconsolate face. 
Sophy could still drown all her grievances in a 
good fit of crying; and her heart was all the 
easier that her eyes were red. They followed her 
silently once more into the family room. They 
were all weary and languid with the emotion of 
the morning ; they had no heart for further con- 
sultation—further discussions or arrangements. 
The fire was low and the lights few, for Margaret 
was fanciful in her grief; but no one had the 
heart to brighten this comparative gloom. Far 
apart and silent, the family, who were wont to 
cluster so lovingly together, had thrown them- 
selves into corners of sofas and separate unused 
chairs. A faint murmur of conversation, question 
and answer, only made the quiet heavier. The 
drawing-room of the Grange had never looked 
so dreary since Squire Percy died. 

In the window lay a little heap of Zaidee’s 
work. With a faint perception of Zaidee’s mean- 
ing in laboring at these coarse and homely house- 
hold necessities, Mrs. Vivian gathered them up 
to put them away. “This was never work for 
you, Zaidee,” said the old lady. Zaidee looked 
up at her with tears at her eyes, but made no 
answer, though her look followed Mrs. Vivian's 
movements with a mournful regret, strangely 
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different from her former passion. Mrs. Vivian 
continued to move about with melancholy activi- 
ty, while all the rest sat quiet round her. Percy, 
who was of the irritable genus, and had nerves 
easily annoyed, broke out in uncontrollable im- 
patience at last. 

“If you would but sit down, mother!” ex- 
claimed. Percy. “We are not to leave the 
Grange to-morrow, are we ?— and you are not 
preparing for a funeral or some great solemnity ? 
There is surely not need for all this dreary put- 
ting away.” 

Mrs. Vivian had been “setting things to 
rights,” as that strange operation which conveys 
familiar matters out of the way to put them “in 

ir proper place” is called. All the pretty 
tools of the sisters—the materials of their grace- 
ful industry—she had begun to arrange in solemn 
order, and shut up in drawer and workbox; and 
she had even lifted some books, naturalized in 
the drawing-room, to ¢ them off to their 
proper position in the library. At Percy’s re- 
monstrance his mother suddenly stopped—said, 
with a long sigh, “ that is true "—and retreated 
drearily into the nearest vacant chair. It was a 
ehair in a corner quite apart and separate: they 
were all seated so. 

“ I have written to most of the people, Philip,” 
said Mrs. Vivian, after another long pause ; and 
very strangely Mrs. Vivian’s voice rang through 
the unusual silence of the room. Philip made 
no answer. There seemed some spell upon them 
all; for every one tried to find something to say, 
and no one could succeed. 

When suddenly Zaidee rose, and hovered with 
a blush and hesitation between her aunt and 
Philip. “ Will you do this for me, then?’ broke 
forth Zaidee abruptly. “ If you will only do this 
for me, I will ask nothing more. Don’t tell any 
one yet. There is surely no need to tell any one. 
Let everything go on till Philip’s birthday. Aunt 
Vivian, i will never ask anything else, if you will 
do this for me. You can tell the people, if you 
will. on Philip’s birthday.” 

“ But why delay till then, Zaidee ?” said Mrs. 
Vivian. “It is had to do, and it had better be 
done soon.” 

“ No, no,” said Philip hastily; “we have held 
a false position too long; let us be done with it 
now.” 

“T will never ask anything again,” pleaded 
Zaidee—* never all my life, Aunt Vivian. I will 
never trouble you again, if you will but do this 
for me now” 

And Percey, who had been whispering with 
Elizabeth, interposed. with a gleam of mischief 
in his eye. “If Philip will neither take the 
estate, nor marry Zaidee, nor do anything she 
wants. I think, mother, at least he has no excuse 
for refusing so modest a request as this.” 

Philip, who was grievonsly ashamed of Zai- 
dee’'s proposal, and dreaded nothing so much 
as a mention of it, shrank back in instant confu- 
sion. Zuidee, who did not quite know why her 
cousin should be so mightily ashamed, stood her 
ground; and Zaidee triamphed. The letter 
which Mrs Vivian had written to Colonel Mor- 
ton, and | lizabeth’s communication to her be- 
trothed, were the only ones sent to-night; and it 
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was with a sigh, half of satisfaction, half of dis- 
appointment, that Mrs. Vivian committed ner 
other letters to the flames, and sat by, absorbed 
in thought, while they fell to ashes at her feet. 
If the record of this day could but be destroyed 
as easily! “ And I might have burnt it, and no 
one ever have known,” said Zaidee, with bitter 
self-reproach. But no burning of that fatal bit 
of paper, though the Grange itse!f made the bon- 
fire, could suffice to destroy it now. Grandfather 
Vivian's will was in Philip's keeping, and Phi- 
lip’s proud young honor was vowed to establish 
it. The rights which were rights this morning, 
could never be rescued back again from the 
change which had come upon them; for while 
memory lasted, every Vivian here would remem- 
ber this day. 

“ Zaidee has thought of something—something 
may happen still befure Philip’s birthday.” This 
was Sophy’s secret comment. No one else made 
any comment at all, but they went to their rest 
heavy and wearily, to sleep, or not to sleep, as 
their case was. 


CHAPTER XXV.—SCHEMES. 


Zaidee has indeed thought of something. 
What is this the girl is about in her little turret- 
chamber. where the wintry-light breaks in, in 
many colored patches, and the wild wind with- 
out, rushes, as if to force admittance, against the 
casement? Not a very elevated or lofty task ; 
rsa her whole sincere soul is in Zaidee’s 


ace. 

It is only an old copy-book, spread upon the 
window-sill before her ; and work for which she 
has less taste could scarcely be than this doleful 
writing of copies, which Zaidee pursues with 
silent and absorbed earnestness. Truth to tell, 
with no great success either; for still poor Zai- 
dee’s straight lines will not be straight, and these 
capital letters limp woefully, heading the lessen- 
ing file of words, which come to such a dwarfish 
stature before they reach the end of the line. 
When the page is finished, it is hard to see any 
improvement ; and, shaking her head sadly over 
it, with a dreary sigh Zaidee begins again. 

The chamber door is closed for hours—closed 
upon Sophy, who is offended, and wonders what 
it means—wonders if Zaidee is changed in heart 
by her new position—and goes away heuvier 
than ever in her own spirit ;—closed apon Sermo, 
too, who sits without, now and then appealing pa- 
thetically with paw and voice. But Zaidee has 
no leisure for Sermonicus, and he also mast go 
away, much wondering, to find another compan- 
ion; while hour after hour—alas, such lengthy, 
weary, slow-paced hours !— Zaidee, faithful to 
her copy-lines, bends over her book and writes, 
till mere fatigue overcomes the rising fervor of 
visible improvement, and the new heiress of the 
Grange rises from her labor at last. 

It is only to put on hastily her plain brown 
straw bonnet, with its blue ribbon, and to draw 
her little cloak over her shoulders. Very som 
bre in color is the dress of Zaidee—not much un- 
like that brown’ girlish complexion of hers, 
through which you can scarcely prophecy what 
kind of womanhood may bloom. Sermo, poor 
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fellow, has only now retired, in offended dignity, 
to his place-by Mrs. Vivian’s footstool ; but Zai- 
dee does not care to have Sermo with her in her 
present expedition. The rain is sweeping white 
across the country, from which every sign of life 
seems to have been driven by the blast The 
sandy path leading to Briarford trickles al] over 
in little channels with streamlets of the rain; 
and the wind, though somewhat cowed, does no 
discredit to the month or to the locality. There 
is little out of doors to tempt the wayfarer ; but 
Zaidee, much indifferent to the weather, passes 
through it undismayed, turning her solitary rapid 
footsteps towards the little house, with its scrub- 
by flower-pots and green shutters, the curate’s 
cottage, where Angelina has her bower. 

A very shady and not over-cheerful apartment 
to-lay is the bower of Angelina. This young 
lady has not learned yet the charm of the fire- 
side; and instead of the fire-side, the Curate’s 
wife sits by the window with her poetry book, 
looking out upon the dreary rain, upon those 

oor drenched dahlias and hollyhocks in her 
ittle garden, and upon the broken hedge and 
rushy watery field which lies without. 

A ‘gelina, to tell the truth, is as dull to-day as 
the dullest young lady who has no “ resources.” 
A needle and a thread, if she had skill to use 
them, would be unspeakable comfort to this mis- 
taken lover of the Muses; but Angelina has a 
lofty disdain of all the pretty labors of lady-like 
leisure, and has not learned yet the housewifely 
necessities which by and by will compel her to 
occupation. The poetry book, however, proves 
a very poor substitute for the woman’s work, 
which ‘ition scorns; and she looks out dis- 
consolately over her drenched flower-plot—looks 
in with a dreary glance to the dim room 
shadowed with its green curtains—wonders if 
anybody will call—and thinks with a tear rising 
in her eye, of mamma and her little sisters, and 
all the needful, natural subordination from which 
she was so proud to escape into the dignified 
freedom of a married lady—a clergyman’s wife. 

But, however, here she is now, uncommanded 
and insubordinate—no one to please but the in- 
dulgent Curate shut up in his study, who may 
shrug his shoulders sometimes, but never grum- 
bles in comprehensible words. So the Curate’s 
wife once more draws herself up, and bends her 
face between her drooping curls over her book 
of poetry—a production not much more cheerful 
to look upon than the dreary Cheshire flat before 
her—under this white blast of November rain. 

When suddenly there flashes upon her discon- 
solate reverie the illumination of Zaidee’s face. 
Zaidee’s face has been wetted by rain-drops, and 
flushed with striving against the wind, but is 
glowing bright with intention and purpose, such 
as never fell to Angelina’s lot. king forth 
with vague wonder, the Curate’s wife almost for- 
gets to smile a recognition of her welcome visi- 
tor. What can Zaidee want? Mrs. Green mar- 
vels—for no one can doubt that Zaidee wants 
something. Meanwhile Zaidee herself, without 
80 much as observing that there is any one at 
the window, presses forward to the door and en- 
ters, the fringes of her cloak—alas the day !— 
dripping upon the light-colored damask which 
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covers Mrs. Green’s chairs, and leaving a visible 
print upon the sofa as she brushes by. 

“ How wet you are!” cried Angelina, spring- 
ing up to-unfasten the cloak, lest Zaidee, careless 
of the damask, should throw herself, fringes and 
all, into the easy-chair, the glory of the room. 
“ Dear Zaidee, did you come all this way through 
the rain to see me?” 

“No,” said Zaidee, with unhesitating and sim- 
ple sincerity. “But I ought to say Yes,” she 
added immediately. “Icame to speak to you 
about something. The strings are wet—never 
mind the cloak. Are you sure Mr. Green is 
busy, and no one will come here but you?” 

“ T must mind the cloak,” said Mrs. Green, n 
quite so sincere as Zaidee ; “ you will catch cold} 
and so shall I, I believe, it is so very wet. I will 
ring, and send it away”—and Angelina held the 
unfortunate garment at arms-length, and went 
daintily towards the bell—‘ and then we shall be 
quite alone.” 

Zaidee had not thrown herself within the mag- 
nificent arms of the easy-chair. She stood be- 
fore the fire, holding her bonnet in one hand, her 
face a little downcast, her other arm hanging 
listlessly by her side. The Curate’s wife shiv- 
ered slightly, and complained how cold it was; 
but Mrs. Green took her chill, not from the 
weather, but from the look of Zaidee, so ab- 
sorbed and self-contained, and full of incom- 
prehensible energy and intention. Zaidee was 
at all times very unconscious of being looked at 
—she was more so than ever now. 

Mrs. Green, full of expectation, sat down in 
the easy-chair. Zaidee stood still, full of her 
own thoughts, before the fire. The cloak had 
been removed, the door was closed—they were 
alone. 

“JT want you to tell me,” said Zaidee hurried- 
ly, “if you baa ever found that girl yet for the 
nursery governess ; for, if you have not, I know 
one that would like to go.” 

“What girl?” Zaidee’s abruptness confused 
Mrs. Green, who was never over-quick of com- 
prehension. 

“ You told me—you remember ?” said Zaidee, 
with a slight jesture of impatience, “ about the 
young lady who was to be married, and had 
written to you. Have you found the governess 

et?” 
mc No, indeed, Zaidee,” said Angelina eagerly. 
“ How strange you should come to speak of that; 
for I have just had another letter from Charlotte 
this morning.” 

“ And what does she say?” 

Mrs. Green fortunately did not pause to won- 
der at her visitor’s strange and anxious interest, 
or Zaidee might have been moved to some 

ater demonstration of impatience; for Zai- 
ee, alas! was only a very fallible human girl, 
and knew she might be arbitrary with this 
sentimental Angelina almost to any extent she 
chose. 

“ She says, poor thing, that she can’t be mar- 
Tied till some one comes to take charge of the 
children,” said the Curate’s wife. “ There are six 
of them, Zaidee; no wonder she is anxious to 
get away. It is a delightful task, no doubt; but 
then one’s own little brothers and sisters are 
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hard to manage sometimes. And you think 
ou know some one? Shall I go to see her? 
What shall I do?” 

“TI want you to write now. Pray, if you 
please, do this for me,” said Zaidee, trembling 
slightly. I want you to lose no time; here is 
your blotting-book. Iwill never ask you any- 
thing again, if you will do this now for me.” 

Mrs. Green could not explain why she too 
trembled and was frightened when Zaidce thrust 
a pen into her hand, and stood over her with an 
excited face; but Zaidee had never been so pe- 
remptory and despotic before. Her friend fal- 
tered, but could not refuse to obey. 


’ 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A LETTER. 


“ What shall I say?” asked Mrs. Green, hold- 
ing the pen —— in her hand, and looking 
up with a troubled, timid eye. She had won- 
dered at Zaidee many a time; but Angelina, to 
tell the truth, was now.a little afraid. 

“You know whether you were great friends,” 
said Zaidee impatiently. “If you were, you 
should say, ‘Dear Charlotte, I suppose.” 

“Oh, assure you, I need no instruction how 
to begin,” said Mrs. Green, with considerable 
offence ; saying which, in a handwriting which 
could not have been distinguished from Miss 
Disbrowe’s own, or from the handwriting of any 
of all Mrs. Green’s female correspondents, so 
exactly similar was its running angular lines to 
theirs. Mrs. Green began— 

“My dearest Charlotte ” 

(*I thought you were not very great friends,” 
said Zaidee, in astonishment. Angelina’s rapid 
pen ran on)— 

“T cannot tell = how much delighted I am 
with what you tell me of your prospects. May 

‘ou be happy, my sweet friend! for, alas! so 
bright a lot does not fall to all; and I, who have 
now experience in life, know better than you can 
do, how bare it is of all those blessings we ex- 
pect when we are girls. I know it becomes us 
all to be thankful and submissive, and I hope 
I fulfil my duty and try to be so; but I do con- 
gratulate you, dearest Charlotte, on your ap- 
proaching union with the first object of your 
unwithered affections—the man of your heart!” 

Angelina paused—and so did Zaidee, out of 
breath. Zaidee’s interest was caught for the mo- 
ment into another channel. She looked up anx- 
iously in her friend’s face. “Do you mean you 
are not happy,” said Zaidee, wistfully; for 
since she came to know what unhappiness was, 
a great pity had risen in Zaidce’s heart. “ And 
Mr. Green—he is so good a man, too. I like 
him myscil.” 

“ T wonder what you mean, Zaidee,” cried the 
Curate’s wife in alarm. “I am sure I have not; 
said a single word of Mr. Green. I am quite 
sure I did not mean anything—and he will come 





in and see it, and think Iam complaining of him. | 
And it is all your fault, Zaidee Vivian. Oh, what | 
shall I do?” 

“You are not to put it away. Don’t’ if you) 
please,” said Zaidee. “Tell the young lady 
about the governess, and I will send it away my- | 
self.” ? 
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After a pause of faltering indecision, Mrs. 
Creen took oe pen once more. “But I know 
nothing of this governess—you have not even 
told me her name—I can’t tell if she will suit or 
not. Pray, Zaidee, be content, and leave me till 
I can write by myself; it flurries me so to have 
you here.” 

“Say she can read,” said Zaidee hurriedly, 
without at all heeding this remonstrance, “ and 
write, but not very well, and can work at her 
needle too, though not like Margaret or Eliza- 
beth; and I would be content to do anything,” 
continued the girl unconsciously appearing in 
the first person, as her face reddened with emo- 
tion and the tears came to her eyes. “I would 
serve the children and teach them all I could, 
and work at what the lady wanted, and be very 
quiet and humble, and never angry ; and I do 
not want any moncy—only to let me go into 
their house into London—and keep me there.” 

“ Zaidee, you!” Mrs. Green’s pen fell from 
her hand in the pause of utter dismayed aston- 
ishment which followed Zaidee’s speech. 

“ Yes, it is me,” said Zaidee. “I cannot stay 
at home any more. I must go away somewhere, 
and you willdo me good if you will send me 
there. No one is to know. 1 want to go where 
no one can find me again. I want to go away 
for ever and ever. You need not cry, though it 
is very kind of you; forI should do a great 
wrong ifI did not go away. Now, that you 
know it is me,” continued Zaidee, suddenly sit- 
ting down on a stool by the fire, with a sigh of 
weariness, “ you can say yourself wat Iam able 
to do.” 

Pale with fright and agitation, the curate’s 
wife sat looking at her,as she turned witha 
strange, worn out indifference to gaze into the 
fire. Mrs. Green waited long for Zaidee looking 
round again, that she might catch her eye ;— 
but Zaidee never looked round. She seemed to 
have completed her revelation, and sat waiting, 
passive and absorbed till her commands were 
obeyed. 

“ But I dare not do it, Zaidee,” cried poor An- 
gelina at last, almost hysterically. ‘“ 1 dare not 
for my life. I must tell Mr. Green and Mrs. 
Vivian first, and hear what they say. I could 
not help you to go away secretly; it would be a 
sin. Oh, Zaidee, surely you cannot mean it !— 
They are so kind to you at the Grange. Why 
would you go away?” 

Zaidee rose hurriedly. Do you know the pool 
in the hollow at the foot of Briarford Hill?” she 
asked with great gravity, but almost in a whisper. 
“Tf you tell Aunt Vivian and Mr. Green, and 
any one tries to keep me here, I will go to the wa- 
ter yonder and die; for I am in earnest—I am 
not deceiving. Mind, no one shall hinder me.— 
If you will not help me to go away, I have only 
the pool left—nothing more.” 

The Curate’s wife was stayed in her scream 
of horror by Zaidee’s gesture. “It is a dread- 
ful sin, a dreadful sin,” cried Mrs. Green, trem- 
bling over all her frame. 

“T do not know that, I cannot be sure of that,” 
said Zaidee, speaking quick, and with a bewil- 
dered face. I think of it till my head aches, but 
I can never tell. It would be for them—not for 
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myselffand nothing that was done for them) 
could be so great a sin.” | 


“ Will you ask Mr. Green—he could talk to! 


you ’” said Angelina, in great distress. “I can- | 
not say anything in such a dreadful matter, Zai- | 
dee. Iam older than you, but I do not know | 
very much. I—I dare not do anything. Oh,| 
pityon us! what canI do?” And fairly over- 
come by horror and perplexity, poor Angelina, 
quite unprepared for such a strait, burst into 
tears. 

But there were no tears in Zaidee’s shining 
eyes. She put her hand upon her friend’s arm, 
and Angelina looked up from her weeping.— 
“Tell the young lady I will go. You will make 
me happy—you will save my life,” said Zaidce. 
“ Write what I can do—say I will do anything, 
if they will let me come. You cannot change 
me, but you will make me happy if you write.” 

* Then let me ask Mr. Green first ?” sobbed 
the victim of Zaidee’s despotism. 

Zaidee withdrew her hand. “If you please,” 
she answered with solemn composure; “ but I 
have told you then what I must do.” 

“ Oh, Zaidee, never say that—never think of 
that,” cried Angelina, with a shiver of terror. “I 
will do anything to put that dreadful thought 
out of your mind. Yes, I will—I will, indeed, 
whatever you like, Zaidee. Tell me what to 
sav.” ‘ 

It was some time before a letter could be pro- 
duced which satisfied Zaidee; but it was con- 
cluded at last. Zaidee herself had relapsed into 
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her former quietness, but the Curate’s wife 
trembled with agitation, embarrassment, and 
terror. “ What will I say to Mr.Green? What 
would Mr. Green say to me, if he knew what I 
had done? ” mourned Angelina, who had at 
heart a devout belicf in her husband, and res 

for him. But the thing was done, and Zaidee 
sat before her, looking into the fire, with her face 
so pale, her air so self-occupied and resolute, her 
simple, girlish sincerity so visible through all, 
that Angelina’s perceptions were quickened into 
clearer insight than their wont. “She could do 
it—she would do anything she had made up her 
mind to,” concluded Mrs. Green, looking on, 
awe-stricken and afraid ; for there was no possi- 
bility of doubting that Zaidee had made up her 
mind. 

She went away by and by, pacing with her 
long. quick, dreamy steps along the road—the 
letter in her bosom, and the purpose firm in her 
heart. Poor desolate heart—it throbbed so high 
with its wild romance of love ; for Zaidee’s youth 
had been nourished with dreams, and inspired 
with the breath of those great heroisms which 
teach us the secret of self-sacrifice. Zaidee 
knew His example, first of all, who gave Him- 
self, an unspeakable ransom, for a world of ene- 
mies ; and Zaidee was too young and untaught 
to think there was sin in withdrawing from the 
visible. ordinance of Providence; or to remem- 
ber that she had no right to dispose of the life 
which God had given her for His will, and not 
for her own. 





M. de Custine makes the following conclusive 
remarks upon Russia :—‘ Under their modern 
elegance, many of the parvenus of civilization 
have preserved the bear’s skin ; true it is turned, 
but one has only to scratch a moment, and the 
hair re-appears. An Emperor of Russia must 
be an angel. or at least a man of genius, to pos- 
sess his reason at the end of a twenty years’ reign ; 
but what increases my astonishment most is, 
that the madness of the man who exercises this 
tyranny communicates itself so easily to those 
who are affected by it, the victims become the 
zealous accomplices of their executioners. This 
is what one learns in Russia. 

When your son is dissatisfied with France, 
follow my advice, send him to Russia. It isa 
trip which will do every one good; for a man 
who has had a complete insight into Russia will 
be contented to live any where but there. 





Genuine womanly tenderness, with unusual 
courage, are seen united in Emilie Louise, Coun- 
tess of Lavalette. She was the daughter of the 
Marquis of Bexuharnois, (brother of the husband 
of Josephine, afterwards Empress.) on which ac- 
count Bonaparte became attached to her, and 
gave her in marriage to Lavalette, then a gen- 
eral, and at a iater period, acount. When Na- 
poleon came back from Elba, Lavalette was one 





of the first who placed themselves by his side; 
whereupon, after the return of Louis XVIII, he 
was condemned to death by martial law. His 
loving wife sought every means to rescue him, 
but in vain; her prayers were rejected with 
harshness. 

She therefere formed the bold determination 
to rescue him the day before his execution. She 
contrived to get introduced into his cell, and pre- 
vailed on Lavalette to flee in woman’s attire, 
while she in his stead remained in prison. Af- 
ter a few minutes the deception was discovered. 
The poor woman was treated with special sever- 
ity, and for six weeks was kept in close confirie- 
ment. During this time the miserable countess 
endured the greatest anxiety about her husband, 
of whom she heard not one word. At length 
her mind became disordered. In this unhappy 
state she was found by Lavalette, when, after an 
absence of six years, he returned in virtue of a 
pardon from the King. But no longer did she 
know the husband for whom she had offered her- 
self. From that time Lavalette withdrew from 
the world, and devoted his days to the care of 
his wife, until by love and attentions he succeed- 
ed in restoring her faculties to soundness. Yet 
in both the core of life was injured. Lavalette 
died in the year 1830; how his noble wife ended 
her days is not exactly known.— World for Fe- 
male Sex. 
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From The Economist, 20 Jan. 
FINANCE OF THE WAR. 


TAXES OR LOANS ? 


PARLIAMENT will meet on the 23d. What- 
ever slight hope there may be of satisfactory 
results TT out of the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding at Vienna, in consequence of the un- 
expected acceptance by Russia of the “ four 
points,” it is agreed on all hands that nothing 
which has happened could justify the Western 
Powers in any suspension of their efforts with 
a view to the prosecution of the war. And 
although the state of our finances is happily 
such as will not call for any undue precipta- 
tion of provision for the next financial year, 
yet the time will have arrived when the 
amount of our expenditure will have to be es- 
timated, and “ ways and means” furnished to 
the requisite extent. France has had its loan 
—England must have its budget. Provision 
must be made for 1855 upon a scale adequate 
to the greatest exertions of which the country 
is capable. The time has, therefore, arrived 
when it becomes needful that the public should 
fairly discuss the principles upon which the 
extraordinary demands upon its resources 
for the conduct of the war should be met.— 
Our success in this country lies very much in 
the fact that we attend to one thing at a time, 
and to each thing at its proper time. It is for- 
tunate in approachin this subject, the impor- 
tanee of which can hardly be over-estimated, 
that we encounter no difficulties of a party 
character. Whether it is for the true inter- 
ests of the country that we should raise the 
extraordinary means required for the war, by 
increased taxation, or by loans, or by both, 
and, in that case, how the limits of each are 
to be determined, must depend entirely upon 
considerations in which all alike, immediately 
or remotely, are interested ; and the only de- 
sire, therefore, must be on all hands to arrive 
at a wise conclusion upon the various ques- 
tions which must determine the best and 
wisest policy. 

Is the war to be paid by taxes, or by loans, 
or by beth ; and, if so, on what principle is 
the limit of each to be defined? No one has 
gone the length of contending that without 
any regard whatever to the Sessile’ of the 
war, or its necessary cost, the whole expense 
should be defrayed by taxation; but the real 
practical questions which have to be decided 
are these :—which of the two systems is most 
advantageous of itself, and whether taxation 
should be resorted to, to the greatest possible 
limit, before recourse is had to loans; or 
whether it is wise to resort in whole or in part 
to loans from the first? Attempts have been 
made to decide these questions in a very sum- 
mary way. It has been argued, that, inas- 
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much as a war is a very extraordina: ur- 
rence, and its cost great, and, further, that the 
advantages of it are experienced as much or 
more by future generations, it is but reason- 
able that posterity should bear the burden 
which it entails. This is a very rough mode 
of disposing of these questions. It would not 
be difficult to show that there is scarcely an 
expense which we incur, either for the pro- 
tection of the empire, the promotion of our 
commerce, or the improvement of our people, 
in which posterity is not more interested tan 
ourselves; and which, therefore, on this 
ground, might be made the subject of a loan, 
rather than of present taxes. But we rest 
nothing upon this point. The more we in- 
quire into the subject we shall find that there 
is much less distinction between the real in- 
terests of the present and future generations 
in respect to this subject than at first sight 
may appear; and that, in truth, their inter- 
ests are so identical, that the system which is 
the best for the one is also the best for the 
other. There is but one remark that we shall 
make upon this point. When we talk of pos- 
terity sharing the cost of present wars, because 
they will enjoy the benefits, if\any, which the 
country will derive from them, what security 
have we that posterity may not have serious 
struggles of its own, in which its powers will 
be fettered by the burdens that may now be 
cast upon them ? 

Let us, then, consider what is the practical 
operation of each principle. To whatever ex- 
tent we raise the means for conducting the 
war by taxes, to that extent must the individ- 
ual expenditure of the country be curtailed, 
or the individual savings of the country at the 
end of the year lessened. But in this case the 
war would not cost the country a shilling 
more than was actually expended upon it, 
and no additional permanent taxation would 
be required to pay the interest of a debt. If, 
on the other hand, the cost of the the war is 
defrayed by means of loans, the whole amount 
would be abstracted from the existing capital 
of the country, and new taxes would require 
to be imposed year after year to defray the 
interest, not of the amount expended on the 
war, but of the much larger nominal amount 
of stock created in contracting loan after loan ; 
—and as these claims would be permanent, 
the taxes to meet them must be permanent al- 
so. The difference is simply this:—in the 
former case the cost of the war would be paid 
from income, leaving no future charge ;—in 
the latter case it would be paid from capital, 
leaving an accumulating and permanent 
charge for interest. It must be plain, that to 
rely for any particular a. upon the 
income, or upon the capital of a country, must 


in a considerable degree depend upon the 
special and peculiar features of such country 
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—for there is nothing more certain than the 
fact, that in different countries the same re- 
lation does not exist between the amount of 
capital possessed and of income derived from 
it. This must be determined by the extent to 
which capital is fully employed, and the skill 
and judgment with which it is employed; and 
also upon the favorable circumstances other- 
wise under which any particular country is 
placed. In this respect there is a striking 
contrast between England and France. 

In no country in the world, not even in the 
United States is the margin of unemployed 
capital smaller than it is in England :—in no 
country, probably, is it larger than in France. 
At first sight this may appear a startling asser- 
tion, and especially to those who are accustom- 
ed to hear, and properly to hear, of the enor- 
mous capitalists in this country as compared 
with any other. But it must be borne in 
mind that the question is not as to the extent 
of capital possessed by the country, but as to 
the ae of that capital at any moment un- 

mployed. The perfection and extensive 
ramifications of our banking system, and the 
strict economy in the use of capital which 
severe competition enforces, are such, that 
the smallest margin necessary to conduct the 
monetary operations of the country is held 
unemployed at any ordinary time, and a su- 
perstructure of credit extending over the 
whole world based upon it, such as was never 
known at any former time or in any other 
country. Not to speak of every city or of 
every market town, but almost in every village 
in the United Kingdom, there exists banks or 
branch banks, which absorb from day to day 
in deposits the spare pounds of men of all class- 
es, from the extensive landowner to the hum- 
blest tradesman. These accumulated deposits 
are made a source of profit to the banks only 
by their employment; and that to a great ex- 
tent is accomplished in trading districts by 
facilities afforded to trade, and in rural dis- 
tricts, by the same means, through the London 
bill brokers. 

In France, on the other hand, there are few 
banks in the country, and those are confined 
chiefly to large trading towns. The great 
mass of the money required for the opera- 
tions of agriculture and trade, in place of be- 
ing in banks at call, is hoarded in hard coin 
in chests and cupboards;—and even the an- 
nual savings, which among so careful and 
thrifty a people amount toa large sum, are 
either hoarded at home, or,.for greater securi- 
ty in the house of the notary, with whom they 
remain till an opportunity for investment oc- 
eurs. Capital to the amount of many millions of 
pounds, which in England would be actively 
and profitably employed, through our banking 
system, in fostering industry and extending 
trade, lies idle in France, in jive-franc pieces, 
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waiting for employment. But then it must be 
obvious that it is just in proportion as capital is 
thus economized as it is in En , by active 
employment, that the income of a country must 
be great in proportion to the capital it pos- 
sesses. By its use, industry is encouraged, 
labor is demanded, wages are good, commerce 
is extended, profits in the aggregate are great, 
a demand arises for agricultural produce, and 
the incomes of all, farmers and landlords in- 
cluded, are increased. It is quite certain that 
as in no country in the world is capital so 
systematically economized as in England, so, 
in no country in the world is the whole ex- 
pendable income of a people so great, even in 
relation to the enormous capital possessed.— 
Let it be borne in mind that in such aggregate 
income we include the wages of labor as well 
as the profits of capital and the rent of real 


poe : 
n the other hand, we doubt if there be 
any country in the world in which the ex- 
ndable income of the people is less than it 
is in France, in proportion to the accumulated 
capital which they possess. It is from these 
considerations that a loan is so easily raised in 
France, while any increase in taxation is borne 
with so much difficulty ; and that taxes are so 
little felt in England, while our money market 
exhibits so high a degree of sensitiveness from 
any cause which touches our floating capital ; 
and that the effects of a commercial panic, 
which suspends for a moment the circulation 
of capital and interferes with the delicate 
chain of credit are so much more felt in Eng- 
land than in France. From these considera- 
tions we arrive at the conclusion, that. while 
in some countries wisdom would counsel hav- 
ing recourse to a loan for a given unusual ex- 
snditure in preference to taxation, in others 
it would counsel taxation in preference toa 
loan. 

It is for us, then, to determine which of the 
two systems is best adapted to the actual cir- 
cumstances of England ; and, in considering 
this question, we will narrow the ground to 
the interests of the present generation. We 
do not require to enforce the fact that we are 
peculiarly a commercial nation; that the 
whole of our interests are immediately affect- 
ed by whatever deranges or disturbs the 
course of trade ; and that it is to the benefit 
of all alike, at almost any sacrifice, that the 
population shall be employed and trade flour- 
ishing. It has been computed that, in addition 
to our ordinary expenditure for the three 
services, which may be put down at £18,000,- 
000, we shall require £20,000,000 a year more 
for the war. Of this £10,000,000 has already 
been provided by increased taxes in the ses- 
sion of last year, and £10,000,000 more will 
be required for each year while the war lasts, 
The £10,000,000 already provided for from 
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income will be arecurring resource year after 
year. Had it been raised by loan, the opera- 
tion must have been repeated in each year.— 
It will be remembered that at the commence- 
ment of the war there was a strong belief that 
the Government would, as had’ been done up- 
on former occasions, have recourse at once to 
a loan for at least a portion of the provision 
required for the year. In anticipation of this, 
Consols fell from 95 to 85 1-2; and the opinion 
at the time was that a loan of £10,000,000 
would have driven them down to 82. When 
it was known that no loan would be required, 
the price rapidly rose again to 92, and sub- 
sequently to 94, and even now it stands at 92, 
or £10 above what the anticipated price would 
have been in the face of a loan. 

In order to have obtained a net sum of 
£10,000,000, we must have created a debt of 
nearly £12,000,000, upon which already we 
should have been called upon to raise no less 
a sum than £360,000 a year in taxes, and that 
perpetually, year after year, for the interest. 
As it is, the nation has actually saved £2,000,- 
000, independent of a perpetual future annual 
charge of £360,000. Butis thisall? A re- 
duction in the price of Consols by ten per cent. 
does not alone affect the new part of the debt 
created—it equally affects the whole of the 
seven hundred and sixty millions of which the 
debt consists. In order to raise £10,000,000, 
the marketable value of the national debt 
would thus have been reduced by more than 
£70,000,000. Nor would that have been all. 
Consols are the barometers by which the value 
of all other securities are tested. Railway 
bonds and railway shares, canals, companies 
of all descriptions, the interest of money and 
the rate of discount of bills are all less or 
more influenced by the price of Consols. But 
would the effect end here? We have refer- 
red to the great economy of capital by means 
of our banking institutions. 

A large portion of the capital deposited with 
them is employed in assisting trade, chiefly b 
discounting bills. But a considerable sum is 
also invested in Consols and other interest 
bearing public securities, as a convenient re- 
serve in the event of their being required to 
be converted. But when the price of such 
public securities is suddenly reduced, bankers 
are naturally unwilling to sell at a considerable 
loss, or to rely upon that portion of their in- 
vestments in the event of a demand being 
made upon them. To avoid the chance o 
such a sacrifice, they accordingly endeavor to 
limit their liabilities and to strengthen their 
cash reserve. This can only be done by de- 
clining to discount bills to the same extent as 
those which fall due, and by calling in the ad- 
vances made to their customers. A rise in 
the rate of discounts takes place, money be- 
comes what is called “extremely difficult,” 
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credits are deranged, and a panic of less or 
more intensity ensues. These are the invari- 
able and necessary consequences of any 
serious fall in the price of public securities. 
Commerce becomes contracted, employment 
is lessened, wages are reduced, consumption 
falls off, prices fall, profits are converted into 
losses, the usual revenue declines, the. income 
both of private persons and of the State is 
seriously impaired, and in order, in a time of 
emergency, to avoid the consequences of the 
latter, either new taxes must be imposed where 
they can least be borne, or the same mischiey- 
ous expedient of borrowing must be resorted 
to, at an increasing rate. ‘Tt may be said that 
a single loan of £10,000,000 would not produce 
so great an effect. But let it be remembered, 
if the system be resorted to, loan after loan 
must be contracted, and as often as the war 
requires it ;—and that to every new loan must 
be added the interest of the former. 

What it is worth for England to avoid even 
the slightest derangement of her capital mark- 
et, and of all the transactions hanging upon it, 
through the entire circle of our trade? What 
is it worth to keep the value of money steady 
—to avoid such apprehensions as to the value 
of public securities as will prevent bankers 
curtailing their ordinary accommodation—to 
avoid a disturbance of trade, and even a tem- 
porary cessation of demand, and the conse- 
quent effect upon prices? What is it worth to 
avoid those disturbances which deprive thou- 
sands of working men of employment, and re- 
duce the incomes of millions more? That all 
these are the direct and certain consequences 
of a deranged money market, of a low price 
of public securities, experience has too often 
shown,—that they must be so, and to an ex- 
tent proportioned to the cause, all reasoning 
confirms. 

£10,000,000 a year of taxes gives an average 
of 7s a-head, or of 35s.for each family in the 
United Kingdom, for an entire year. As com- 
pared between an easy and steady money 
market, and one always agitated and kept in 
a feverish and uncertain state,—between good 
trade and full employment as the result of 
the one, and bad trade, losses and want 
of employment as the result of the other, 
— what is the payment of 35s for each 
family in the year, or about 9d per week, be- 
ing less than 2d per head? Of course a very 
much larger portion would fall upon the 
wealthy classes, but in the same proportion the 
contribution would be reduced to the humbler 
classes. The real secret of successfullygoverning 
England, is to see that everything is done to 
encourage her commerce and trade, and thus 
ensure ample employment for her capital and 
labor. Those objects secured, a little more or 
a little less taxation is a matter of comparative 
indifference. And this is best shown when 
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we consider to what an enormous extent the 
people of this country inflict voluntary taxes 
upon themselves. 

But, then, it may be said, that if you resort 
to taxation in place of loans, to whatever ex- 
tent we take fom the income of each person 
in the shape of additional taxes, to that extent 
we reduce the means of expenditure, and re- 
duce the demand for commodities, which af- 
fects trade, and ultimately employment, in the 
same way to which we have already adverted. 
Is this so? If in a time of peace the public 
spend £500,000,000 a year, and the State 
spends £50,000,000,—and if after imposjng 

20,000,000 a year more of taxes the incomes 
of the public are reduced to £480,000,000, and 
the expenditure of the State is increased to 
£70,000,000, the total expenditure is still the 
same. It is true that to the extent of £20,000,- 
000 the expenditure in the latter case would 
be diverted into new channels. To that ex- 
tent the general objecte of private consump- 
tion would be reduced, but that of stores and 
materials connected with the war would be 
increased. 

During the last three months we have seen 
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a remarkable example of the way in which the 
national expenditure in one form has been re- 
duced, and in another form increased. Public 
festivities have been almost s nded, and 

rivate festivities have been much curtailed ; 

ut an enormous contribution has been made 
to the Patriotic Fund, and enormous pur 
chases of all kinds of things have been made 
for the Crimea. On the whole, therefore, it 
would seem that increased taxation, and with 
it increased expenditure by the State, would 
not diminish the ordinary entire expenditure, 
orin any perceptible degree affect the trade 
of the country. In the case, however, of 
loans, it would even in this respect be very 
different :—private expenditure would go on 
as before; the State expenditure of the loan 
would be all in addition, and by that excess, 
independent of the derangement of the money 
market, the country <eoulll bocent poorer ev- 
ery year. 

The subject, however, is too large to be ex- 
hausted in one article. In our next we shall 
resume it, and will endeavor to show all the 
mischievous consequences of loans adverted to 
were experienced in former wars. 





Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro King- 
Tine of the hie ‘Nile By Ravane Tav. 
tor. With a Map and Illustrations by the 
Author. 

We place this book among works on the fine 
arts, not in right of its pictorial illustrations, 
which are poor indeed, but in right of its vivid 
pictures in words, of that realm of awe and 
mystery which, visited and revisited as it has 
been of late years, still always offers some new 

int of interest to the sincere pilgrim. We 

— here admirable pictures of Alexandria and 

Cairo, and the Pyramids, and a pleasant sail 

up the Nile, which our author describes as ‘ the 

very Paradise of travel.’ And fitted as he is 
with so fine a taste for natural scenery, so keen 

a perception of beauty in its every form, we are 

sure that he found it so. Like all travellers 

gifted with poetic feelings, Bayard Taylor de- 
scribes with enthusiasm the solemn, overwhelm- 
ing effect of the giant sculptures of Egypt, when 
seen, as they only can be adequately seen, on 
the vast plains where first they were reared, or 
from the sacred river that still flows at their 
base. Here is a moonlight view of the rock 
temple of Abou Simbel, and of those huge fig- 
ures, so wretchedly reproduced, as we remark- 
ed, amid palm-trees and flowers, at the Crystal 
Palace :-— ’ 


“ About two hours after midnight I was awak- 
ened from a deep sleep by the shock of the boat 
striking the shore. I opened my eyes, and saw as 
I lay, without moving my head, a huge wall of rock 








before me, against which six enormous statues 
leaned, as they looked from deep niches cut in its 
front. Their solemn faces were touched by the 
moon, which shone full on the cliff, and only their 
feet were wrapped in shadow, The lines of deep- 
cut hieroglyphics over the portal of this rocky 
temple were also filled with shadow, and painted 
legibly on the gray, moonlit rock. Below them 
yawned the door—a square of complete darkness. 
A little to the left, over a long drift of sand, peered 
out the mitred head of a statue of still more colos- 
sal proportions. I gazed on this broad, dim, and 
wonderful picture for a moment, so awed by its 
majesty that I did not ask myself where or what 
it was. This is some d Reyptian dream, was 
my first thought, and I closed my eyes to see if it 
would vanish; but it stood fast and silent as ever, 
and I knew it to be Abou Simbel. My servants all 
slept, with the boat moored to the shore—still Ilay, 
and the great statues looked solemnly down on me, 
and the moon painted their kingly names and ban- 
ners with still darker distinctness on the gray rock. 
The river made no sound below; the long grass 
stirred not a blade at the foot of the crags, and the 
slopes of-sand were white and calm as snow. I lay 
in too deep a repose for thought, scarcely conscious 
how grateful was such a silence in nature, while 
the moon held up that picture before me. The 
current slowly swung the stern of the boat, the pic- 
ture as slowly drifted from my view, leaving in- 
stead the southern cross in its shrine of stars.’ 


The work abounds with similar vivid pictures, 
and we can recommend it as a most pleasant and 
suggestive volume to our readers.—British Quar- 
terly Review. 
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From the Economist, 20 Jan. 
THE LAW OF BLOCKADE. 


Tue law of blockade has become since the 
commencement of the war, of great import- 
ance, if the practice of some States, in which 
other States do not concur—which is a mere 
exercise of force, warranted, like any other 
exercise of force whiclf injures an enemy—can 
be called a law. There are laws of war in 
the same sense, which are obviously only the 
usages of civilization tempering the destruct- 
ive exercise of brute force in its vilest excess- 
es, and they, like the law of blockade, are un- 
written, form no part of any code, and vary 
with the manners of nations. But concerning 
the practice of blockade, as it required the 
distribution of property among captors, as it 
affected neutrals, and as States often claimed 
compensation for their injured subjects whose 
property was seized and confiscated, it became 
necessary to have legal decisions, and so there 
ae up, between the decrees of States and 

interpretation and decision of their Courts 
of Admiralty, sundry rules, laid down by 
grave judges, which are guides for future pro- 
ceedings, and are the only records or docu- 
ments or general facts at all deserving the 
name of law. These have of course varied as 
the practices of different nations have varied, 
and disputes concerning them have caused 
several wars, though they were adopted only 
to injure an enemy and bring a war to an 
end. 

Thus we are informed, in an excellent pa- 
per by Dr. Waddilove, read before the Statis- 
tical Society on the 15th inst., that it. was 

nerally considered as a rule of international 

w, though it was or ne set aside by the 
treaty of Utrecht, “that the property of an 
enemy on board a neutral ship is good and 
lawful prize.” From acting on this principle, 
England provoked against her the armed 
neutrality of 1780, which ranged the Powers 
of Europe on the side of the United States; 
but, being strong at sea, she carried her will 
out till the treaty of 1783—not a very honor- 
able one—put a stop tothe dispute. In the 
war which ten years afterwards sprang from 
the Revolution, England again acted on this 
principle, and her great maritime superiorit 
enabled her to make others submit to her will. 
But the exercise of this power excited con- 
tinual ill-will in the northern nations and in 
the United States, which were the neutral 
carriers. They “laid down in their interest 
the principle that free ships make free goods ;” 
and in 1800 they endeavored by a combina- 
tion to enforce their own views. Their union 
was dissolved by our armed force and the 
death of the Emperor Paul, but our practice 
was never fairly acquiesced in, and brought 
us into perpetual collision with neutrals. 
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France, as her maritime inferiority became 
more marked, and as her colonial trade was 
more interrupted in war than ours, in war 
opened that trade to foreigners, from which, 
when she was at peace they were excluded. 
Our Courts, in 1756, ruled “that a neutral 
has no right to deliver a belligerent from the 
pressure of his enemies’ hostilities by trading 
with his colonies in time of war in a way that 
was prohibited in time of peace;” and as 
France acted on her own principle ofter 1793, 
oy oy seized all vessels carrying goods to 
or from her enemies’ colonies except to the 
mother country of the trader. This, however, 
led to closing the ports of the North Sea and 
the rivers flowing into it by the direction of 
Bonaparte in 1806; to the blockade of those 

rts by England as a retaliation ; to the well- 

nown Berlin and Milan decrees; to the cele- 
brated “ Orders in Council,” which inflicted a 
deep injury on our own trade; to the no less 
celebrated non-intercourse Act of the United 
States; and, finally, to a war with that coun- 
try, terminated by the treaty of Ghent in 
1814. Thus different nations had different 
practices ; the practices varied at different 
times ; and, as nothing definite or decisive on 
the subject was concluded after 1814, in the 
hope, probably, that maritime warfare would 
not again occur, it was necessary to take some 
steps at the beginning of the present war, and 
the description of what was done, after this 
abstract of the earlier part of the paper, we 
will take from Dr. Waddilove :— 


The words of one order in council, dated the 
28th March, 1854, and which bear on the present 
subject, are “ To preserve the commerce of neu- 
trals from all unnecessary obstruction. Her 
Majesty is willing for the present to waive a part 
of the belligerent rights appertaining to her by 
the law of nations. It is impossible for Her 
Majesty to forego the exercise of her right of 
seizing articles contraband of war, and of pre- 
venting neutrals from bearing the enemy’s de- 
spatches, and she must maintain the rights of a 
belligerent to prevent neutrals from breaking an 
effective blockade which may be established wit 
an adequate force against the enemy’s forts, har- 
bors, or coasts. But Her Majesty will waive the 
right of seizing enemy’s property, laden on hoard 
a neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war. 
It is not Her Majesty’s intention to claim the 
confiscation of neutral property, not being con- 
traband of war, found on board enemy’s ships ; 
anc Her Majesty further declares, that being 
anxious to lessen as much as possible the evils 
of war, and to restrict its operations to the regu- 
larly organized forces of the country, it is not her 
present intention to issue letters of marque for 
the commissioning of privateers. Such is the 
mild language of the hostile 20% of the present 
day. I need scarcely add that, both in practice 
and theory an important change has been intro- 
duced into the exercise of our national belligerent 
rights. The flag of the neutral now covers and 
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protects the property of the enemy, a maxim 


“never before publicly avowed ty Great Britain, 
e 


except under special treaty. The property of a 
neutral is also declared inviolable, even on board 
an enemy’s ship. That, however, in itself, is no 
new expression of regard on the part of this 
country towards neutral property. In deference 
to the several writers on international law, and 
in compliance with the decisions of our courts of 
justice, we have resolutely opposed the doctrine 
of “ Enemies’ ships, enemies’ goods.” France, 
however, has, on the other hand, as steadily 
maintained it. And thus we have two maritime 
nations, foremost in the path of civilization, each 
adopting a rule of international law — at 
variance with each other—an instance, and by 
no means a solitary one, of the uncertainty and 


flexible elements which compose or are supposed 


to compose the law of nations. In our present 
alliance with France it became absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be uniformity of action 
respecting the exercise of belligerent rights ; 
no thus the French Government has relin- 
quished her claim to pronounce as liable to sei- 
zure the property of a neutral on board an ene- 
my’s ship, and England, on the other hand, has 
disclaimed her right to seize the enemy’s proper- 
ty on board a neutral vessel. Another important 
order followed, dated April 15, which declared 
that “all vessels under a neutral or friendly flag, 
being neutral or friendly property, should be per- 
mitted to import into any port or place in Her 
Majesty’s dominions all goods and merchandize 
whatsoever to whomsoever the same might be- 
long, and to export in like manner to any port 
not blockaded, any cargo or goods, not being 
contraband of war, or not requiring a special per- 
mission.” This order directly justifies traffic 
with the cnemy, both as regards British and neu- 
tral traders ; but practically the British trader is 
excluded by reason of the fear of capture of his 
vessel, if it enter the port of his enemy, and thus 
it is only by blockading the enemy’s port that 
the British merchant can be put on the same 
footing as the neutral.” 


These orders in council, therefore, make an 
essential change in what was called interna- 
tional laws and the law of blockade; and we 
can feel, therefore, no surprise that the in- 
genuity of counsel, in pleading before Admi- 
ralty Courts, should have created doubts in 
judges, and raised difficulties in coming to de- 
cisions on points that are necessarily new in 
our Admiralty Courts, and involve new con- 
siderations. It is easy enough to express a 
hope that all ambiguity will be removed from 
the “ law of prize” and the “ law of blockade,” 
but as there is nothing except practice and 
such orders in council as we have quoted to 
settle what is the law,—as the very terms em- 
ployed, such as “ blockade,” are not precisel 
defined—the task of removing ambiguity vil 

neither a short nor an easy one. Under 
the law as now administered, Dr. Waddilove 


‘tells us :— 
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Since the commencement of hostilities with 
Russia, up to the Ist of January, 1855, 92 ves- 
sels have been captured. Of these, 40 have been 
condemned and sold as the property of the enemy; 
their gross tonnage amounted to 11,124 tons, and 
the gross proceeds of their sale, together with 
their cargoes, when not restored as the propert: 
of neutrals, amounted to the sum of £79,433 3s. 6d. 
In addition to these, 8 were sold at Memel, which 
produced £2,459, which, added to the sum of 
£79,433 gives the total of £81,892, These ves- 
sels were sold at Memel because, being unsea- 
worthy, they would scarcely staud the voyage to 
England; 3 are still remaining there unsold. 
When these vesscls were condemned, the Eng- 
lish Government was requested by the Prussian 
Government not to publicly advertise their sale. 
In the peculiar manner in which Prussia has be- 
haved during the present war, that request may 
have some significance —it was at once acceded 
to. Of the 40 vessels sold in this country, the 
largest was of the burden of 600 tons, and the 
smallest of 71 tons ; the most valuable realized, 
together with her cargo, chiefly coffee, £9,993 1s. 
9d., and the least to £320; their average ton- 
nage was about 278 tons, and their average value 
about £1,985. Although the individual value 
and importance of each vessel may be small, still 
collectively a large amount of property has been 
lost to the subjects of the Emperor of Russia. 

Of these 40 captured vessels, 26 were laden 
with salt, 11 were in ballast, 6 laden with wine, 
2 wheat, 2 tar and mats, 2 coffee, 1 molasses. 
Thus, of 40 vessels, fully two-thirds have had no- 
thing on board but salt, an article used chiefly in 
curing fish for the winter food of the poorest. 
Upon them, then, would fall chiefly the want of 
that commodity. The owners of the captured 
vessels have been for the most part also the mas- 
ters of them (Finlanders), whose all consisted of 
the small vessel they commanded, in which they 
made a voyage with a cargo of hemp or hides, 
returning laden with salt from the coast of Lisbon 
or the Mediterranean. 


We add a curious exemplification of the dif- 
ficulties of catching every person who attempts 
to evade blockade : — 


Of the remaining vessels captured up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1855, nine have been restored, thirty are 
waiting adjudication, of which five are claimed 
by one individual, as being Danish property, he 
alleging himself to be a Dane ; nineteen involve 
the question of a breach of blockade ; six having 
been captured in the Black Sea, have been taken 
to Malta as the nearest English port. Of the 
claims preferred to the Prize a for restitution 
of captured vessels, but nine have hitherto been 
successful. It would have been useless for any 
Russian subject to have instituted a claim for the 
restoration\of his vessel or cargo seized by his 
enem y. It has been, therefore, the practice either 
to sell the vessel at some neutral port, and sell or 
transship the cargo, or where that has not been 
done an ostensible sale has been made to a nen- 
tral shipowner, and thus, although the vessel was 
sailing under Russian colors at the time of her 





capture, she has been claimed as neutral proper 
ty. The Danes have been the chief agents in 
such transactions, and so ingeniously have they 
managed their operations, that it has required 
much dexterity and penetration to unmask their 
deceptions. —- of this nature is now 
pending, which affects the capture of no less than 
five vessels alleged to be the bona fide property of 
a Danish subject. But in these transactions neu- 
trals must have incurred considerable risk, if not 
serious loss, which has in some measure fallen on 
them instead of our hostile traders. By allowing 
the neutral flag to protect the enemy’s property, 
it became necessary to resort to the blockade. 


There are great differences of opinion as 
to the injury done to Governments by the 
stoppage of trade, and as to its effects on war, 
and equally great differences of opinion as to 
extending or abolishing our blockades, and as 
to their efficiency where there is a communi- 
cation by land. Into these differences it is 
not our intention to enter; but it may be re- 
marked, as is evident from the case of the 
Fins, quoted by Dr. Waddilove, that this mode 
of carrying on the war exasperates the suf- 
ferings of individuals, and very often makes 
them transfer their indignation from their own 
Government to the Government which is the 
immediate instrument of their annoyance. So 
much, too, depends on the mode in which 
trade is carried on—in Russia, for example, to 
a great extent by foreign capital—that the 
effects can rarely beforehand be ascertained. 
‘Of course, the individuals in the nation carry- 
ing on the war on these principles, who are 
enriched by the prizes ora transference of 
trade into their hands, while their countrymen 
pay all the expense of the war, are favorable 
to stringent measures; but their interested 
voice ought to weigh little with the commu- 
nity. ere is one point, however, of Dr. 
Waddilove’s interesting paper on which we 
must offer an explanation. He says, implying, 
we think, that the cost of all articles subject 
to a blockade, whether it be supplied by sea 
or land, will be raised by the whole amount 
of the increased cost of carriage :-— 


The cost of carriage overland, whether by 
canal or road, would exceed that of sea carriage, 
not only by reason of the greater distance the 
articles must travel, but from various other 
causes, and hence their price must be enhanced 
and a loss inflicted somewhere. Upon whom, 
then, will this loss fall—on the purchaser or the 
producer? On the reply to that question will 
depend whether Russia or those nations which re- 
quire and receive her produce will one point of 
view suffer most by the blockade? Is it not the 
fact that the price demanded for manufactured 
produce is in a great measure regulated by the 
price of the raw material of which it is com- 

d; and whom but the consumer does this 
crease eventually effect?—it surely cannot 
affect the producer, he gets his price, and the ex- 
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tra cost of carriage or freight falls on those who 
purchase from him, who, in their turn, look for 
repayment by the increased price which they 
find themselves compelled to charge their cus- 
tomers. This is the daily result of the ordinary 
dealings of trade. Common store candles, e. g. 
have risen from 6d to 9d per Ib, 50 per ‘cent; 
hair brooms and brushes, again, have risen much 
in price; and who but those who require those 
articles pay the increased cost ? 


It is certainly true that the consumer has 
ultimately to pay all the expense of the sup- 
ly ; but in the case of Russia the articles we 
imported from her are the produce of so many 
other countries, that the increase on the cost 
depends less on the additional charge of ob- 
taining the articles she produces from her than 
on obtaining them from other countries. It is 
quite true, as Messrs. Laing and Campbell 
state in their annual circular, that “ the result 
of impending events (on commerce) is gene- 
rally not only exaggerated but discounted”— 
an example of which we see at present ina 
kind of unwarranted panic in the corn market 
from a rumor of peace. Accordingly, on the 
declaration of war, the prices of hemp, tallow, 
etc., ran up extraordinarily, 4 tate to sub- 
side to more moderate limits. Hemprose from 
£37 per ton in January to £75 per ton in April, 
to sink to £56 in December. Tallow rose in 
the same periods from 58s to 71s at the end 
of March, to sink to 64s in December. ' It is 
stated, however, in the circular of Messrs. 
Catley and Co., dated St. Petersburg, Dec. 
16th, that the “ cost of conveying tallow, hemp, 
and flax from St. Petersburg to Memel and 
ee has been from 20 to £25 per ton. 
But the price of tallow is now only £6 per ton 
more than at the beginning of the year; and 
if the rise in the price of hemp is almost equal 
to the expense of carriage, it must be remem- 
bered that a great part of this rise is the con- 
sequence of the largely-increased demand for 
the article on account of the war. Jute, 
which comes more immediately into compe- 
tition with flax than with hemp, followed the 
course of the markets in the early part of the 
ten and rose from 23s per cwt to 33s, but it 
as now fallen to 20s or 18s, and the reduction 
in its price has had a considerable effect on 
the price of flax. 
ere the price of this article solely affect- 
ed by the increased cost between St. Peters- 
burg and England, supposing it brought by 
Memel or Konigsberg, it should now be from 
60 to 70 instead of being only from 7 to 10 
= cent. dearer than last year at this time. 
us, the cost of obtaining supplies of hemp, 
tallow, flax, or substitutes for them, from other 
countries than Russia, has a most important 
influence on the price obtained by the pro- 
ducer in Russia, who is quite unable to throw, 
as Dr. Waddilove implies, the whole ad- 
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ditional cost of transport on the English con- 
sumers. 

“ Prices,” say Messrs, Catley, “ in the interior 
are said to be low, a natural consequence of 
accumulation of supply and absence of the 
usual demand; but a change from war to 

e would soon alter that state of things. 
emp finds no oa here, nor does flax, and 
we could, we think, secure good parcels at the 
annexed nominal quotations, which are tempt- 
ingly low.” It is not, therefore, a fact that 
the Russian producer gets his price, and that 
the extra cost of carriage or freight falls on 
those who purchase from him. ‘From there 
being many sources of supply of the articles 
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we usually import from Russia, or of similar 
articles, the war falls heavily on the Russian 
producer, and a change from war to peace 
would alter and improve his condition. It 
would, at the same time, benefit the consumer. 
Whether such facts justify or not more strin- 
gent blockades, depends on a great number 
of considerations, of which they are only a 
part. 

Having ventured of this correction of a 
part of Dr. Waddilove’s discourse, we must 
say that the mercantile public is much in- 
debted to him for the popular history and ex- 
planation he has given of Os law of blockade. 





Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary Consumption. 
By Turornitus Tuomrsoy, M.D., F 
8vo, pp. 209. London: Churchill. 1854. — 

These lectures, twelve in number, were origi- 
nally delivered at the Brompton Hospital for the 
reception of persons affected with pulmonary 
diseases ; and we can assure our readers that 
~ do credit to the practical talent, industry, 
and enlightened humanity of the author. Con- 
cerning the nature and treatment of consump- 
tion, on which so much has of late years been 
written, we have not met with a more interesting 
and instructive book. All must have heard of 
the stethoscope, an instrument invented some 
thirty-eight years ago by a Parisian physician, 
by the help of which the ear is able to distinguish 
the various internal sounds—even the faintest— 
em:tted in healthy respiration, with the changes 
in them caused by the diseases affecting the 
chest. In a curious passage Dr. Thompson has 
oo from the works of the celebrated Robert 

ooke, it appears that our philosopher above a 
century and a half ago anticipated this most 
important discovery. The passage is so full 
of genius and beauty that we cannot forbear 
transcribing it. 

“There may be a possibility of discovering the 
internal motions and actions of bodies by the sound 
they make. Who knows, but that as in a watch 
we may hear the beating of the balance, and the 
running of the wheels, and the strikin of the ham- 
mers, and the grating of the teeth, and a multitude 
of other noises,—who knows, I say, but that it may 
be possible to discover the motions of internal parts 
of ies, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
es the sounds they make; that one may discover 

e works performed in the several offices and 
shops of a man’s body, and thereby discover what 
engine is out of order, what works are going on at 
several times and lie still at others, and the like. 
Ihave this encouragement not to think all these 
things impossible, though never so much derided 
by the generality of men, and never so seemingly 
mad, foolish, and fantastic, that as the thinkin 
them impossible cannot much improve my knowl- 
edge, so the believing them possible may perhaps 
be an oceasion for taking notice of such things as 
another would pass by without regard as useless, 


and somewhat more of encouragement I have from. 


S.} experience that Ihave been able to hear very 


plainly the beating of a man’s heart; and it is com- 
mon to hear the motion of the wind to and fro in 
the guts and other small vessels; the stopping of 
the lungs is easily discovered by the wheezing. As 
to the motion of the parts one among the other, to 
their becoming sensible, they require either that 
their motions be increased or that the organ (the 
ear) be made more nice and powerful, to sensate 
and res gg them as they are; for the doing of 
both which I think it is not impossible but that in 
many cases there may be HELPs found.” 


The old Scandinavians attributed such exqui- 
site senses to one of their gods, that he could 
hear the grass grow. Vegetable life was thus 
supposed to have its notes of life—why not 
physical life in its higher grades? — (British 
Quarterly Review. 





CourTESY OF THE BEar.—It ‘was stated in the 
Salem Register that a living bear was left on 
board ship Favorite, wrecked near Baker's 
Island, when the crew abandoned her. The 
bear during the passage had exhibited those un- 
amiable traits of character which have become 
proverbial; but his instinct soon discovered that 
the pounding of the ship upon the rocks, which 
caused such a lively commotion among the 
ship’s company, threatened danger, or total de- 
struction to himself, although a passenger, and 
heretofore presumptuous of that distinction. He 
immediately began to coax and fondle the sea- 
men, in the hope of inducing them to suffer him 
to join them in any mode of extricating them- 
selves from the appalling danger. But they were 
forced to leave him to his uncomfortable reflec- 
tions on board the wrecked ship. 

When Capt. Morris, of the Steamer R. B: 
Forbes, boarded the ship late in the afternoon, 
Bruin was disposed to be very civil, and in a 
wheedling way laid his paw upon his shoulder, 
as gently as was consistent with a cordial wel- 
come. His docility led to his being kindly treat- 
ed, and he was brought to the city yesterday by 





Capt. Morris. 








From the London Daily News, 15 Jan. 
MISS MITFORD. 


Mary Russert Mitrorp died early on the 
morning of the 10th inst. Her decline has been 
so protracted that there can be no surprise or 
shock mingled with the sorrow with which the 
English public will hear of her death. She was 
old,.having been born in December, 1786; and 
since her fall from her pony-chaise, in the au- 
tumn of 1852, her life has been understood to 
be very precarious. The interest which has been 
taken in her state might appear to be dispropor- 
tionate to her abilities and her achievements ; 
but, if it is so, there must be a reason for it; and 
the reason is, that she was so genial and so 
cheerful, as to command the affection of multi- 
tudes, who would have given no heed to a much 
higher order of genius invested with less of 
moral charm. 

There is nothing so popular as cheerfulness ; 
and when the cheerfulness is of the unfailing 
sort which arises from amiability and interior 
content, it deserves such love as attended Mary 
Russell Mitford to her grave. Her ability was 
very considerable. Her powers of description 
were unique. She had a charming humor, and 
her style was delightful. Yet were her stories 
read with a relish which exceeded even so broad 
a title as this—with a relish which the judgment 
could hardly account for or justify; and this 
pleasant compelled enjoyment was no doubt 
ascribable to the glow of good spirits and kindli- 
ness which lighted up and warmed everything 
that her mind produced. She may be considered 
as the representative of the household cheerful- 
ness of the halls of literature. 

Her tendencies showed themselves early. She 
took up the pen almost in childhood, and was an 
avowed poet, in print, before she was four-and- 
twenty. However hard was her filial duty when 
she was herself growing old, she had all her own 
way in her early years; and her way seems to 
have been to write an immense quantity of verse 
as the pleasantest thing she could find to do. 
She was born at Alresford, in Hampshire. Her 
father was a physician—one of the Northumber- 
land family of Mitfords. Her mother was the 
child of the old age of a Hampshire clergyman, 
who had seen Pope, and been intimate with 
Fielding. Her father was, as it is understood, 
disliked and disapproved, if not despised, by 
every body but his devoted daughter, whose in- 
fatuation it was to think him something very 
great and good; whereas, there seems to be 
really nothing to remember him by but his singu- 
lar and unaccountable extravagance in money 
matters, and the selfishness with which he went 
on to the last obtaining, by hook and by crook, 
costly indulgences, which nobody else in his line 
of life, however independent of creditors, thought 
of wishing for. 

Dr. Mitford ran through half-a-dozen fortunes, 
shifted about to half-a-dozen grand residences, 
and passed the last quarter of a century of his 
life im @ cottage where, humble as seemed his 
mode of living, he could not keep out of debt, 
or the shame of perpetual begging from the 
friends whom his daughter had won. His only 
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child was carried about, before she was old 
enough for school, from Alresford to Reading; 
from Reading to Lyme; and thence to London, 
where, when she was ten years old, her father 
was making up his mind to retrench, and do 
something at last—a resolution which went the 
| of all the former ones. 

t was at that time that the well-known inci- 
dent happened which Miss Mitford related with 
so much spirit half a century afterwards. The 
little girl chose for a birthday present a lotte 
ticket of a particular number, to which she stuc 
in spite of much persuasion to change it, and 
which turned up a prize of £20,000. This 
money soon disappeared, like some £40,000 
which had vanished before. Her father put her 
to school in London; and there she spent five 
years, while he was amusing himself with build- 
ing a very large house, four miles from Reading, 
to which she returned at the age of fifteen, to 
write poetry and dream of becoming an au- 
thoress. 

After 1810, she put forth a volume almost 
every year. This was all done for pleasure, but 
she was meanwhile giving up to her selfish father 
one legacy after another left to herself by the 
opulent families on both sides, after her mother's 
handsome fortune was exhausted; and hence at 
length arose the necessity of her writing for the 
sake of the money she could earn. In their 
poverty they went to lodge for a summer at a 
cottage in the village of Three-mile Cross, near 
Reading, and there they held on for the rest of 
Dr. Mitford’s long life. The poetess looked 
round her, and described in. prose what she saw, 
sending the papers which, collected, form the 
celebrated “ Our Village,” to Campbell for the 
New Monthly Magazine. Campbell made the 
mistake of rejecting them—an error in which he 
was followed by a great number and variety of 
other editors. 

It was in the Lady’s Magazine, of all places 
that articles destined to make a literary — 
tion of no mean order, first appeared. hey 
were published in a collected form in 1823, and 
from that time forward Miss Mitford was sure 
of she guineas whenever she chose to draw for 
the: in the form of pleasant stories under her 
well-known and welcome signature. Few of her 
many readers, however, knew. at what cost these 
pleasant stories were produced. They seemed 
to flow easily enough, and their sportive style 
suggests agens but the toil and anxiety 
amidst which they were spun out. It is observa- 
ble that each story is as complete and rounded 
as a sonnet, and provided with a plot which 
would serve for a novel if expanded. Each has 
a catastrophe, generally a surprise, elaborately 
wrought out in concealment. 

It was for stories of this kind that Miss Mit- 
ford exchanged the earlier and easier sketches 
from the nature around her which we find in 
“ Our Village ;” and the exchange increased im- 
mensely the call upon her energies. But the mo- 
ney must be had, and the annuals paid handsome- 
ly. and thus, therefore, the devoted daughter em- 

loyed her talents, spoiling her father, and wearin 
herself out, but delighting an enormous number 0 
readers. After frittering away the whole diy, 
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MISS MITFORD. 


incessantly on foot, or otherwise, fatiguing her- 
self at his beck and call, receiving his friends, 
and reading him to sleep in the afternoons till 
she had no voice left, the hour came when she 
might put him to bed. But her own day’s work 
stili remained to be done. It was not a sort of 
work which could be done by powers, jaded like 
hers, without some stimulus or relief; and hence 
the necessity of doses of laudanum to carry her 
through her task. : 

When the necessity ceased by the death of her 
father, her practice of taking laudanum ceased ; 
but of course her health had become radically 
impaired, and her nervous system was rendered 
unfit to meet any such shock as that which over- 
threw her at last. Miss Mitford, so toiling by 
candle-light, while the hard master who had 
made her his servant all day, was asleep in the 
next room, is as painful an instance of the 
struggles of human life as the melancholy of a 
buffoon, or the heart break—that “secret known 
to all”—of a boasting Emperor of all the Rus- 
sias. 

While this was her course of life, however, she 
was undergoing something of an _ intellectual 
training, together with her moral discipline. All 
this reading to her father, and the impossibility 
of commanding her time for any other employ- 
ment than reading by snatches, (except garden- 
ing,) brought her into acquaintance with a wide 
field of English literature ; and some of it of an 
uncommon kind. The fruits are seen in one of 
her latest works—her “ Notes of a Literary Life,” 
and in her indomitable inclination to’ write tra- 
gedies for immediate representation. Several of 
her plays were acted ; and she herself was wont 
to declare that she should be immortalized by 
them, if at all; moreover, there are critics who 
agree with her: yet her case certainly appears to 
us to be one of that numerous class in which 
the pursuit of dramatic fame is a delusion and 
snare. 

In no other act or attempt of her life did Miss 
Mitford manifest any of those qualities of mind 
which are essential to success in this the highest 
walk of literature. It does not appear that she 
had any insight into passion, any conception of 
the depth of human character or the scope of 
human experience. Ability of a certain sort 
there is in her plays, but no depth and no com- 
pass. Four tragedies and an opera of hers were 
acted at our first theatres, and we hear no more 
of Julian, Foscari, Rienzi or Charles I. At first 
the difficulties were imputed to dramatic cen- 
sors, and the great actors and injudicious or 
lukewarm friends; but all that was over long 


The tragedies were acted, and we hear no 
more of them. It is true Mr. Colman did refuse 
his sanction to Charles I. when it bore the name 
of Cromwell (an amusing incident to have hap- 
pened in the reign of poor William IV., whose 
simple head was very safe on his shoulders ;) and 
it is true that Young and Macready wrangled so 
long about the principal characters in her first 
acted play, that the tantalized authoress began 
to wonder whether it would ever appear; but 
they have all appeared, and they do not keep the 
stage, though Miss Mitford’s friends were able 
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and willing to do all that interest, literary and 
dramatic, can do in such a case. 

All the evidence of her career seems to show 
that her true line was that in which she obtained 
an early, decisive and permanent success—much 
humbler than the dramatic, but that in which she 
has given a great deal of pleasure to a multitude 
of readers. Her description of scenery, brutes 
and human beings have such singular merit that 
she may be regarded as the founder of a new 
style ; and if the freshness wore off with time, 
there was much more than a compensation in 
the fine spirit of resignation and cheerfulness 
which breathed through everything she wrote, 
and endeared her as a suffering friend to thou- 
sands who formerly regarded her only as a most 
entertaining stranger. 

Dr. Mitford died in 1842, leaving his affairs in 
such a state that relief for his daughter had to be 
obtained by subscription among her friends and 
admirers, which was soon followed by a pension 
from the crown. The daughter innerited and 
contracted some of her father’s extremely easy 
feelings about money, and its sources and uses ; 
but the temptation to that sort of laxity was re- 
moved or infinitely lessened when she was left 
alone with a very sufficient provision. Se re- 
moved to a cottage at Swallowfield, near Read- 
ing, in 1851; and there, with her pony-chaise, 
her kind neighbors, her distant admirers, and the 
amusement of bringing out a succession of 
volumes, the materials of which were under her 
hand, she found resources enough to make her 
days cheerful, even after the accident which ren- 
dered her a suffering prisoner for the last two 
years of her life. 

She remained to the last the most sympathiz- 
ing and indulgent friend of the young, and the 
most good-humored of comrades to people of all 
ages and conditions. However helpless, she was 
still bright ; and her vitality of mind and heart 
was never more striking or more genial than 
when she was visibly dying by inches, and allud- 
ing with a.smile to the deep and still bed which 
she should soon occupy among the sunshine 
and flickering shadows of the village church- 
yard. Finally, the long exhaustion ended in 
death. 

Though not gifted with lofty genius or com- 
manding powers of any sort, Miss Mitford has 
been sufficiently conspicuous in the literary his- 
tory of her time to claim an expression of respect 
and regret on her leaving us. Her talents and 
her character were essentially womanly ; and she 
was fortunate in living in an age when womanly 
ability in the department of letters obtains re- 
spect and observance as sincerely and readily as 
womanly character commands reverence and af- 
fection in every age. 





We like to see a woman treading the high and 
holy path of duty unblinded by sunshine and un- 
scathed by storm. There are hundreds who do 
so from the cradle to the grave, heroines of en- 
durance, of whom the world has never heard, 
but whose names will be bright hereafter, even 





beside the brightest angel’s. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
HOW SHALL WE DEAL WITH THE WAR? 


To trace the windings of German intrigue 
in the great events which now occupy the at- 
tention of the world, would be a task as weari- 
some for the writer as the reader, and to the 
full as unprofitable to both. Unceasing inter- 
change of notes, vague propositions, often 
withdrawn before formally offered for accept- 
ance, explanations, suggestions, and demands 
have been bandied back and forward from 
Berlin to Vienna, with a degree of craft and 
subtlety that have given an air of serious de- 
liberation to a course of policy the most false 
and treacherous it is possible to conceive. 

We do not now advert to Prussia. That 
country has unmistakably avowed her policy, 
and thrown in her lot with Russia. We may 
dispute the wisdom of such a course ; we may 
doubt how far the nation itself is a concur- 
rent party to this act of its rulers; but we 
cannot accuse of duplicity those who have 
frankly declared they feel no sympathy in our 
cause, and that their hopes and wishes are 
for our enemy. Not so Austria. What- 
ever might be the result of Russian suprem- 
acy inthe East, there is not a country in 
Europe upon which this domination would 
press so heavily and so fatally as the Austrian 
empire. It is not alone that the great river 
which forms the high-road of her commerce 
would be entirely in the possession of a power- 
ful and despotic neighbor. It is not that a 
weak and unprotected frontier would be ex- 
posed to the aggressions of a State eminently 
given to follow the dictates of an ambitious 
will} but in the very character and constitu- 
tion of her motley population, where the Sla- 
vach element so largely predominates, Austria 
would experience a pect that no other danger 
could vie with. The aspects of this question 
are far too various to permit us to enter upon 
their consideration here. Fortunately there 
is little occasion to insist upon a point which, 
in all the discussions the question has under- 
gone, has never yet been disputed, viz. that to 
Austria there is no such danger from any 
quarter as from Russian supremacy, and that 
all her interests and all her policy dictate the 
most energetic resistance to Muscovite domi- 
nation. 

That this impression has been the guiding 
instinct of some of the first statesmen of Aus- 
tria, we can ourselves vouch for. That a 
dread of Russian influence — an almost super- 
stitious terror of its approach — has occupied 
their minds for years past, is no secret to any 
one who has mingled in the political society 
.of Vienna. With this sentiment, no man has 
been more thoroughly penetrated than the 
veteran politician whose wise counsels were 
for so many years the directing genius of Aus- 
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trian policy. Metternich himself, to whom ig- 
norance has so often reproached the stain ofa 
despotic policy, has long been sensible of the 
hateful consequences of this Russian influence ; 
and poor Stadion, one of the ablest and hon- 
estest of Austrian statesmen, paid the terrible 
penalty of his reason, by an ineffectual strug- 
gle against the growing ascendency of the Czar. 

This is not the place, nor is now the time, to 
enter upon the question of the Hungarian rey- 
olution. That the reproaches Austria would 
heap upon us for furthering that movement 
are baseless and unsupported, by no means 
secures us against their being perfectly be- 
lieved. Take an Austrian of any rank, and 
ask his opinion of English policy during that 

riod, and you will have but the one answer. 

e question, indeed, will not always be a safe 
one for those who like calm discussion. We 
have heard it argued with a degree of angry 
warmth, that scarcely condescended to measure 
its expressions, and even went so far as the in- 
dulgence of a hope, that a day of retribution 
for such wrongs might yet arise. It is no 
small penalty an Englishman pays for the un- 
féttered freedom of the press at home, that all 
its statements are received abroad as authentic 
avowals of English policy and English feeling. 
To endeavor to explain that these are but 
matters of opinion, which each man is at lib- 
erty to express in his own way, would be the 
most hopeless of all tasks. An Austrian could 
as soon believe that the law of the land could 
be administered at the dictation of popular 
will, as that the question of State policy could 
be canvassed and arraigned by public jour- 
nalism. 

There was indeed, in England, a very strong 
feeling of sympathy felt for the Hungarians — 
some of this was false, some exaggerated. The 
language of many of our journals was intem- 
perate, and unfair, as regarded the general 
character of Austrian rule ; but so far as 
we know, that is, so far as Blue-books will 
teach us, there is no just ground for arraigning 
the Government for any furtherance of this 
ene struggle, nor is there a single well- 

ounded accusation to be brought against the 
much-maligned Lord Palmerston. 

It matters little, however, that the charge is 
unprovable. The nation has already adopted it; 
the nobles have acted upon the conviction, in 
every event of a social nature ; the army have 
made it a watchword ; and the people cling to 
the assurance as their one solitary gleam of 
hope, in the sympathizing interest of the Brit- 
ish nation. Hence we see, that while the na- 
tional interests of Austria should decide her 
against any alliance with Russia, all her in- 
stincts of feeling, and all her pride as a nation, 
point diametrically in an opposite direction. 
Should the alternative of adoption between 
these two influences arise in countries with 
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ular institutions, freedom of speech and 
Fiberty of discussion would weigh well the bal- 
ance, and determine on the course of action ; 
but in a state like Austria, where the people 
are unrecognized — where their will, their pas- 
sions, their hopes and fears go for nothing 
— all is left to the unfettered impulses af Gov- 
ernment, and the consequence is, that halting, 
undecided, doubtful policy, pressed by the 
contending and opposite forces of material ad- 
vantage, and smouldering, but deep resent- 
ment. 

That Austria should ever have been sup- 
posed true to our cause and a_well-wisher to 
our arms, was an opinion which few English- 
men with the advantages of personal knowl- 
edge could concur in; and yet it seems to 
have been the cherished notion of our Gov- 
ernment at home. Lord Clarendon, with all 


the sources of peculiar information at his com- 


mand, unhesitatingly proclaimed this convic- 
tion. Lord John Russell himself declared his 
firmest reliance on Austrian co-operation. 
Where they discovered the signs of this satis- 
fying belief — whence they drew this comfort- 
able assurance— it is very difficult to say. 
Assuredly not from the recognized declarations 
of the Austrian Government; as little from 
the candor and openness of their officials. Per- 
haps it was from the palpable tone of society 
at Vienna, where to be English was to be pro- 
scribed ; perhaps from the treatment experi- 
enced by every traveller of our nation unfor- 
tunate enough to be at the mercy of Austrian 
petty despotism ; perhaps in the insulting lan- 
guage and demeanor of the Austrian army, 
unmeasured in the offensive criticisms of our 
troops ; or perhaps it was in the friendly col- 
umns of a press that depreciated our successes 
with the same ingenuity that it exalted any 
peuly advantages Russia had obtained over us. 

f these were not the inspirations of the pleas- 
ant doctrine, we know not where to seek for 
them ! 

Of the general temper and tone in which 
Austrians treated our quarrel with Russia, we 
can speak confidently, and as confidently de- 
clare, that we never met with one of any rank 
in the service, or any position in the State, 
who did not frankly proclaim, that however 
little he liked Russia, ; liked us still less; 
and that he deemed the question at issue was 
not the possible supremacy of the Czar in 
Turkey, but the great struggle between mo- 
narchy on one hand, and democracy and its 
results on the other. 

As it has not unfrequently happened in our 
history, that out of our wars have grown com- 


binations and events which have mainly tend-! 


ed to our national greatness, there is a pretty 
general disposition on the part of all foreigners 
to attribute to us a far more prophetic policy 

we really pursue. Ascribing to our 
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foresight the casualties that have redounded to 
our benefit, they harass their ingenuity to 
divine what new device of craft and subtlety 
we have fallen upon, and by what new ar- 
tifice “ a Perfide Albion” is about to impose 
upon Europe. Some of the solutions of our 
present policy in the East are striking illus- 
trations of these strange imaginings. Wearied 
of supposing that it is our dread of Russian 
invasion in the north: of India that has sug- 
gested our sudden affection for Turkey, the 
Austrians have now discovered the true cause 
of our policy. England, they say, aspires to 
maritime supremacy; in this her only real 
rival is Russia; when once, then, by thé aid 
of France, she has succeeded in annihilating 
the Russian navy, she has no longer anything 
to fear, and can, at her own fitting oppor- 
tunity, fall upon her late ally, and thus attain 
to the undisputed mastery of the ocean. It 
might possibly occur to less ingenious intelli- 
gences, that Great Britain has not so much to 

read from the fleets that lie chained under 
the protecting guns of Cronstadt, and are 
sunk many a fathom beneath the waters of 
Sebastopol. 

Commoner minds might discover that a 
navy that dares not venture out to sea can 
scarcely contest a maritime supremacy ; but 
gifted faculties discern through these apparent 
signs of weakness the evidences of power, and 
boldly proclaim that the Russian of 1854 is 
the same unconquerable foe as he was found 
to be in the year 1812. 

Puerile and unsupported by even the sha- 
dow of a proof as this supposition is, we have 
heard it, we dare not say how many times, 
gravely alleged and as gravely admitted. In- 
deed, the less possible an assumption is, the 
more readily will it be believed as the ex 
nation of that cunning policy by which Per- 
fidious Britain always accomplishes her ends. 
One success, also, generally attends these ab- 
surd theories—they are too great insults to rea- 
son to admit of calm denial, they are too gross 
outrages on intelligence to suggest a patient 
refutation. 

Our only object in’ alluding to these things 
here is, to show that no possible doubt need 
ever have existed in any reasonable mind as 
to the feeling entertained by Austria towards 
us. The score of the grievances, although 
dating from a very recent date, is sufficient 
long. The reception extended to Kossut 
and his followers, the assault on Marshal 
Haynau, went. probably farther to embitter 
this sentiment than any grave political act 





could have done. In fact, it was poe that 
in no country of Europe did the name of 


' Englishman suggest such measures of severity, 
‘and even insult, as in the dominions of the 
| Austrian Emperor. Nor was the practice of 
‘these annoyances unknown to our Govern- 
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ment. The vexatious exactions of custom- 
house officers and passport-people formed no 
small share of the work of our legations 
abroad; and ministers and secretaries of our 
different missions well know the pleasures of 
corresponding with the officials of the most 
stubborn of all bureaucracies. 

The measures of severity extended to our 
countrymen in Tuscany are well known, and 
equally well understood is their source in the 
hatred of Austria. Now, remembering all 
these things, and well weighing their impor- 
tance, it is curious to see why our Govern- 
ment should ever have confided in Austria, 
and why we should have accepted the most 
equivocal and evasive promises as good and 
safe assurances of her co-operation and al- 
liance. 

From the very day and hour the Russians 
crossed the Pruth, her conduct has been false 
and treacherous. Always projecting a line of 
action to be taken under certain eventualities, 
she has as constantly evaded the performance 
when these eventualities arose, by the pretext 
that meanwhile new combinations had oc- 
curred, and new circumstances taken place. 
Now it was a confidential communication from 
Russia, that nothing was intended by her 
beyond a mere “ demonstration ;” now it was 
simply a mode of hastening negotiations by 
the assumption of a “material guarantee.” 
Later on, it was a grave complaint that the 
Western Powers had entered the Bosphorus. 
In fact, subterfuge and deception at eve 
step marked the course of negotiations whic 
none but a Lord Westmoreland could have 
conducted without frankly declaring them an 
insult to his nation, and an outrage to common 
sense. 

It is well known that our ally, France, 
never concurred in these delusions. Itis even 
said, that the only coldness in our relations 
with her arose on this very point—the degree 
of trust to be reposed in Austria; the Em- 
peror Napoleon urgently insisting on the ne- 
cessity of some distinct pledge of her future 
intentions, and a categorical assurance of 
what her scene of action would be. 

By what arguments this opinion was over- 
ruled, we are at a loss to conceive. They 
could scarcely have been founded in any con- 
fidence in Austrian friendship. Every des- 

tch that reached Downing-street might 

ve aided in dispelling such an illusion.— 
They may then have reposed on some imagin- 
ary necessity to temporize with this power, 
and possibly by the force of eventualities to 
draw her over to our side. With this view, 
perhaps, too, we discouraged the employment 
of refugees in the Turkish army, and rejected 
the services of some of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Hungarian Revolution. We 
even condescended to hold stern language to 











HOW SHALL WE DEAL WITH THE WAR? 


Italy, and gave Lombardy to understand that 
we no longer looked with such abhorrence on 
the Austrian rule in the north of Italy. It 
was, doubtless, but fair dealing not to disturb 
the peaceful state of an ally’s dominions—but 
was she an ally ?—there is the entire question. 
Has Austria played any other part, through- 
out these negotiations and the war t 
followed them, than that of a Russian agent ? 
Where was her friendship for the Western 
Powers, when the Russians crossed the 
Danube, and might have been taken in the 
flank by an Austrian army, and thus strate- 
getically checkmated ? here, when the 
Greek insurrection was hatching at Munich, 
at the very moment of the young Emperor’s 
marriage with a Bavarian princess ? here, 
again, was her friendship—where even her 
honesty, when from the port of Leghorn— 
garrisoned by Austrian soldiers, and still in 
state of siege—armed followers of the Greek 
revolt sailed forth to join the insurgents ?— 
These are very troublesome facts to reconcile 
with friendship and good-will to our cause. 
We speak not of the tone maintained towards 
all our legations abroad by the Ministers of 
Austria—a tone of cold distrust, sufficient to 
show that, in our hopes, our fears, and our 

had neither part nor sym- 


expectations, they 
pathy. 

It would almost appear as if misconception 
and mistake were destined to preside over 
every step in this unhappy struggle, and that 
we only from one illusion to find our- 
selves in conflict with another. We by no 
means desire to raise the oft-mooted question 
of whether the war was necessary, or at least 
inevitable. The quarrels of nations, like those 
of individuals, occasionally involve matters of 
“amour propre” to an extent that retreat is 
im ithe without dishonor, and each party 
senses himself to a combat that in secret he 
knows to have been evitable. Thatan earlier 
demonstration of firmness on our part would 
have prevented the war, there are few now to 
dispute. The Russian Emperor totally mis- 
calculated the spirit of our country, in suppos- 
ing that any amount of its material interests 
would have blinded Englishmen when a 
— of personal honor was in view. He 

isbelieved also the possibility of a French 
alliance, or clung to the hope that such a 
union could never be lasting nor solid. 

But were we, on our side, free of similar, or 
even greater errors? Is not every estimate 
we have formed of Russia a gross blunder? 
We have measured her by a European stand- 
ard, and calculated every eventuality that 
might befall her by the gauge of European in- 
terests. We have persuaded ourselves that 
the same means of attack that succeed else- 
where must necessarily prevail against her, 
totally forgetting that there is not a single 
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question of her polity, her trade, her finances, 
and her social condition, that is not diametri- 
cally the reverse of our own. 

Beteapaper writers have grown pathetic 
over the sad serfdom that is drafted into the 
ranks of the Czar’s armies, torn from their 
homes and families to perish in some far away 
land; but they have forgotten to commemo- 
rate the burning fanaticism of these simple 
peasants, the holy zeal for their Church, and 
their devotion to their Emperor. They have 
rr og fact, that this war has been 

ularized by every appeal to Russian nation- 
rity. To this otedion we have nothing 
to oppose, save the splended heroism of our 
troops, who really know nothing of the cause 
for which they combat—the Allies are fighting 
the Russians because the Russian guns and 
squadrons are drawn up against them. What 
do, or by what ibility could, our soldiers 
know of Muscovite ambition, the balance of 
wer, and the rest of it! Now, doubtless, the 
ravery of such forces is a fund upon which 
we may draw at will! There is not an effort 
of human endurance, there is not an action 
or an exploit of human daring and energy, 
that cannot be accomplished by such men.— 
Still let us not undervalue the sentiment that 
rvades our enemy, and makes him fancy 
mself a holy martyr in the great cause of 
his Church. 

It would be a fatal error to imagine that we 
owe this war to the mere ambition of the 
Czar : we owe it to the instincts, the passions, 
and the hopes of the old Russian party—the 
strongest and most cohesive element of the 
nation. By them and by the priesthood has 
this struggle been suggested ; the Emperor is 
but the head of a movement, too powerful 
even for him to resist, were he so inclined. 
Another mistake have we made, and by no 
means an unimportant one—it is in supposing 
that our blockade of the northern ports has 
greatly damaged the commerce of Russia ; the 
real fact being, that we have but thrown their 
trade into new channels, and directed land- 
wise what formerly went seaward, to the in- 
conceivable benefit of Prussia, who assuredly 
is not over-zealous for our interests. Every- 
thing in this land of snows and serfdom is 
strange, anomalous, and unlike all the rest of 
the world: even her greatness has been ac- 
complished by reverses and defeats, and not 
by victories. Peter the Great capitulated 
on the Pruth; Catherine effected the con- 
quest of the Crimea by a long series of disas- 
ters. How was Poland subdued—the French 
army of 1812 annihilated—but by the steady 
and persistent endurance of misfortune, a 
few to survive the calamities that enfold 

th the conquerer and the conquered! This 
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gressive war upon her the most harassing and 
exhausting of all undertakings. 

Let us manfully confront this question, and 
ask ourselves, what have we done, if Sebasto- 
pol should fall to-morrow? We have, doubt- 
ess, inflicted a great blow on the Imperial 

wer, and destroyed the naval supremacy of 

ussia in the Black Sea. But are we the 
nearer toa Peace? Are we more likely to 
find the Emperor more tractable in his re- 
verses, than when deeming himself all power- 
ful? Assuredly not; and still less should we 
expect the Russian people disposed to accept, 
as an inevitable evidence of their inferiority, 
the fall of a fortress, of whose very where- 
abouts they are ignorant. To understand 
the conflict we are engaged in, let us bear in 
mind, that public opinion, at least as under- 
stood in our country, has no existence in Rus- 
sia. The word of the Czar is the first article 
of their creed; the bulletin of his lieutenant 
an incontrovertible document. We need go 
no farther back than to the 7’e Deums celebrat- 
ed to commemorate the victory on the Alma, 
to show us how far truth and fact are likely 
to influence the public mind of that people. 

Let us not fora moment be understsood, 
nor supposed, while thus enumerating the dif- 
ficulties of our position, to be the advocates of 
any submissive policy. We are at war, now: 
the question is no longer whether the war was 
a wise or an unwise one—whether evitable or 
the reverse. The point to be considered alone 
is, how best to meet our enemy. We live in 
a land of free discussion, and where each is 
at liberty to arraign the acts of our rulers, the 
wisdom of their measures, nay, even to criti- 
cise the achievements of our gallant soldiers. 
Opposed to us we have a nation actuated by 
one impulse, directed by one will, neither 
daring to question nor inquire. With usa 
war will be always a battle-ground for rival 
parties: and to men whose patriotism or policy 
may shame them from disputing the justice of 
our cause, a hundred questions will arise as to 
the conduct of operations, the skill, the energy, 
and the promptitude that have guided them. 
Let us march shoulder to shoulder against 
the enemy in the House as we could do in 
the field! Let us prove that the spirit of 
that liberty, of which we boast so .proudly, 
is no impediment to our patriotism—let us 


‘discuss freely, but never hamper the action of 


our Government. Such a struggle as we are 
engaged in will, necessarily, demand great 
sacrifices; and there is little doubt that the 
nation will make them. The real difficulty 
will be, to: make those smaller sacrifices of 
personal feeling and individual opinion, which 
make of each bystander a critic of passing 
events. Petty differences of opinion, the most 


is the real strength of Russia; this is an ele-| trivial discrepancies of judgment, are seized 
ment of resistance that will always make ag- | upon by the Russian press as evidences of a 
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divided state of public opinion on the war; 
and such a letter as Mr. Bright wrote a short 
time since is calculated to cause irreparable 
damage to the cause of truth. 

There are but two methods in which a war 
with Russia can be conducted. The invasion 
of the interior, and the destruction of her 
strongholds is one; to array against her the 
liberal force of European feeling, is the other. 
The experience of the great Napoleon should 
be final as to the possible success of the first 
of these. The same policy, the same resources, 
the same snows and ice that overthrow the 
grand army are yet in waiting for its succes- 
sor. 

Let us not adventure upon so hopeless an en- 
terprise. The conquest of the Crimea, the oc- 
cupation of St. Petersburg, would be fatal 
events to countries constituted like our own; 
but in Russia such defeats would be as nothing. 
Should we lay Sebastopol in ruins, the Czar 
would point to it as an evidence that we dared 
not rebuild it. Should we date adespatch from 
the Neva, an imperial ukase from Moscow 
would —— that city the capital of the em- 
pire. Heu! sirs; let us hope to weary out 
ourenemy. This policy is his own. It is in the 
protraction of the war, its terrible sacrifices, 
the wounds it inflicts on home-happiness and 
family affection, the injuries to the cause of 
civilization — it is on these he builds his hopes 
of subduing us ; and here, indeed, is the one 
solitary point in which barbarism is an over- 
match for civilization. Aggressive war on 
Russia must always prove unrewarding, even 
where its success has been complete. The 
wealth of the country is not of a kind to be 
assailable by forced conscription, nor are the 
material resources such as could be profitably 
a by the conqueror. Our true hope in 
such a struggle as we are now engaged in 
must lie in arraying against our enemy the 
whole force and strength of liberal opinion in 
Europe; banding together in a holy league 
the States who cherish the sentiments of lib- 
erty and thoughts of civilization ; evoking the 
extinct nationalities of Finland and Poland ; 
and raising, if need be, the vast populations 
of dissatisfied Germany to assert their free- 
dom. But first of all, let us categorically de- 
mand of Austria a declaration of her inten- 
tions. They are already more than doubtful, 
and even in their hesitation they are acting 
injuriously on our interests. To this wavering 
policy is it owing that the Turkish forces un- 
der Omar Pasha have been held inactive for 
weeks, and, in consequence, the Russians 
have been at liberty to reinforce the army in 
the Crimea, without dread of an attack else- 
where. How long are we to accept of such an 
. alliance as this ? How long are we to tamper 

with a treachery that has cost us the lives of 
some of our best and most gallant defenders ? 
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The difficulties of Austria—the phrase has 
become stereotyped in diplomacy — have hith- 
erto exempted her from the stern demand of 
what she means to do. But can we delay the 
rquestion any longer? Can she hesitate about 
it when we see the lines of her policy on the 
Danubian provinces, where every effort is be- 
ing made to dis the Turkish rule, and 
substitute the stern discipline by which she 
governs Lombardy ? Are we still to preserve 
silence, while the cross-fire of diplomatic notes 
goes on with Berlin, suggesting the conditions 
upon which a peace can be made —a peace 
in which the great powers of the West have 
made no pledge to concur ? 

We know that it is a fashionable doctrine, 
and especially in diplomatic circles, that Aus- 
tria should not be pushed to a declaration— 
that the peculiarities of her position are such 
as should exempt her from a peremptory de- 
mand of her intentions. But has not this de- 
licacy been extended far enough? Has it 
not been pursued from the very commence- 
ment of the present struggle to the very hour 
we live in? Above all, are we to persist in it 
in the face of demonstrations the reverse of 
friendly to us, and conduct positively and un- 
questionably injurious ? 

It has been said that Austria is only wait- 
ing to see to which side the balance of victory 
inclines, to decide upon her alliance, and that 
the result of the siege of Sebastopol will deter- 
mine her policy. Little complimentary as 
this interpretation may be to her good faith, 
we do not believe it; nay, we go further, and 
say, that our success in the Crimea would al- 
most as certainly be the signal for her adhe- 
sion to Russia. There is nothing which that 
empire dreads so much as the possibility of 
English, or even French supremacy, on the 
eastern frontiers of her own states. All her 
dread of Russia is inferior to this; since it is 
not the force of armies—horse, foot, and dra- 
goons—to which she could oppose her own, 
and wait the chances of war, that she has to 
fear, but the overwhelming power of those no- 
tions of liberty that will flow over her states— 
the influence of opinions which at once would 
strike at the root of her whole sovereignty. 
What would become of all her possessions 
along the Adriatic ?—what of Hungary itself, 
exposed to such a neighborhood? They who 
think that Austria must be with us know little, 
indeed, of the spirit that guides her counsels. 
The greater, therefore, this fear on her part, 
the more imminently necessary is it that we 
should press her as to her decision. It is, 
doubtless, a bold a daring step, but happily it 
is one of which, to a certain extent, we can 
count the cost. Should she openly declare for 
our alliance, and guarantee that policy by 





prompt and efficient aid, the war must soon 
terminate. The large army which could sud- 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


denly act on the frontiers of Gallicia and Bes- 
sarabia would be sufficient to close the cam- 

i Should she incline to Russia, let there 
be no longer any hesitation in‘our policy. 
Rally Sia y our standard—that of Liberty— 
the scattered fragments of her dissatisfied 
states. With Hungary in open revolt, Lom- 
bardy in arms, the Herzogovine supplied by 
our coasters with means and munitions of war, 
she will have enough on -her hands to occupy 
her without lending squadrons to the Uzar. 
Without the aid of Russia in ’48, Hungary 
had overpowered her. What will not that 
brave people be capable of, when aided by 
the sympathies of all western Europe ? In the 
last struggle, too, the revolutions of Hungary 
and Italy were not contemporaneous. * Aus- 
tria had subdued the former before the latter 
broke out. A concerted movement would as 
certainly overwhelm her. From the hour that 
Hungary cries to Freedom, Austria is stripped 
of the flower of her army. The most splendid 
light cavalry in the world, seventeen regiments 
of huzzars, each from twelve to fifteen 
hundred strong, twenty battalions of infantry, 
such troops as the French Zouaves, are ar- 
rayed against her. With the French in occu- 
pation at Rome, and an English squadron in 
the Adriatic, Italy will not present such a 
struggle as in the year ’48; nor will Venice 
have to sustain an hour of that siege which her 
gallantry supported for months long. 

Such events as these are doubtless terrible 
to contemplate ; nor can any man foresee the 
consequences. Who is to write the bounda- 
ries of Europe after the first five years of 
such a struggle? Who can predicate the 
destinies of humanity when such a conflict has 
once begun? Happily, the eventuality is not 
so certain. The peremptory demand upon 
Austria, if only accompanied by some demon- 
stration of our future policy, may exact from 
her fears what we could never hope from her 
affection. They who know her best describe 
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ber policy as ever dictated by a view to the 
permanence of her present institutions, un- 
changed and unmodified. Perhaps she may 
see that an alliance with the Western Powers 
is the safest guarantee of this. At all events, 
we shall know upon what and whom we have 
to reckon. The folly of regarding a secret foe 
as a friend will be eradicated, and we shall ad- 
dress ourselves to the wider conflict before us 
with only the more manly consciousness that 
a more worthy task is before us than the 
emancipation of the Turk, and the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

There will be despondency on the Stock 
Exchange, and a fall in the funds, when the 
answer comes from Vienna. Very likely! 
There are many in England credulous enough 
to pin their faith on Austria; but the spirit 
of the nation, fully roused as to her great 
duties, and the gigantic resources then avail- 
able for her purpose—the whole force and 
power of liberal Europe—will soon restore 
courage to the money-market ; and with Eng- 
land and France at the head of such a move- 
ment, the cause of civilization is assured, and 
the dread of the Cossack exterminated for 
ever in Europe. 





[It will be manifest to the reader that the 
foregoing observations were written before the 
Austrian treaty was laid upon the table of 
Parliament. Nevertheless the views it puts 
forward are, we regret to say, by no means 
put out of date by the revelations of that re- 
markable document. A treaty offensive and 
defensive, which admits of the description giv- 
en to it by Kord John Russell “certainly not 
containing anything very precise,” is not 
worth the paper upon which it is written. 
This treaty may bind France and England to 
sustain Austria if she should be at war with 
Russia: it in no way pledges Austria to enter 
into such a war.] 





MY FIRST HOME AND MY LAST. 


Out of my first home, warm and bright 

I passed to the cold world’s lowering night ; 
From love more real than light or life, 

To doubts and jealousy, fears and strife ; 
Ill hath it ended that well begun— 

Into the shadow, out of the sun. 


Out of my last home, dark and cold, 
I shall pass to the city whose streets are gold. 
From the silence that falls upon sin and pain, 
To the deathless joy of the angels’ strain ; 
Well shall be ended that ill begun— 
Out of the shadow, into the sun. 

An INvALip. 








Origen OF THE Term “ Donntne.”—Some 
falsely think it comes from the French, where 
donnez signifies “ give me,” implying a demand 
for something due; others from dunan (Saxon), 
* to thunder ;” but the true origin of this expres- 
sion owes its birth to one Joe Dun, a famous 
bailiff of Lincoln, so extremely active, and so 
dexterous at the management of his rough busi- 
ness, that it became a proverb, when a man re- 
fused to ‘pay his debts, to say, “ Why don’t you 
Dun him ?”—that is, “ Why don’t yoa send Dun 
to arrest him?’ Hence it grew into a custom, 
7 is now as old as since the days of Henry 

IL 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
PERDITA. 


A compete and highly finished rural land- 
scape smiling in the short-lived sunshine of a 
clear winter day; vast umbrageous oaks, wrink- 
led by storm and time, occupy the foreground, 
their massive and distorted arms almost touch- 
ing the ground, as overpowered by their own 
weight and age, and looking like the spreading 
antlers of a herd of giant elks browsing on some 
primeval plain. ¥ 

On the left, a wooden spire, springing from 
an ancient church-tower, overtops the trees ;— 
there are hundreds of crows flying round it—na- 
ture’s black musicians—executing bass glees and 
husky madrigals in hoarse acclaim, as if chal- 
lenging in cawing chorus a responsive outburst 
from the chimes which sleep in their belfry tow- 


On the right, in the centre of a green clear- 
ance, is a beautiful old parsonage, coated up to 
the roof with clematis, jessamine, and ivy, with 
deep, overlapping slate eaves, cornered with oak 
abutments. On the little close-shaven lawn 
stands many a green and flowering shrub, which 
like the true heart of friendship, has a blossom 
and a bright leaf for a wintry day. 

There is the pyracanthus, or fiery thorn, with 
its clusters of splendid scarlet berries; and the 
modest laurel, cold and classical ; and the grace- 
ful lauristinus, with its dark blue fruit springing 
from the stem which before had glowed with 
blossoms, purple, red, and white; and the bay, 
with the aroma on its leaves ; and the inimitable, 
luxuriant, warm green of the loveliest arbutus, 
the type and symbol of angelic pity—for the 
coldest and bleakest rock that abuts on the wa- 
ters of Killarney is not too bare or desolate for 
this rich and elegant shrub to grow from and 
overshadow, inserting its soft roots into the rock’s 
hard fissures, like mercy comforting the riven 
heart of care; and the gentle acacia, whose 
branch was twisted round our Lord’s head, and 
made the acanthine crown which bit into his au- 
gust temples. The holly, too, was there, bright 
with green and gold, together with the lustreless 
yew, like Hope standing side by side with sor- 
row. 

On one side of the house is a garden-door 
swinging on easy hinges, out of which now is- 
sues a little child about four years old, dressed 
as fora walk. She is very beautiful; her blue 
and large eyes sparkle with purpose and good- 
humor ; her masses of silky brown hair fall off 
from her sweet and thoughtful face ; her mo- 
tions are marked with gracefulness and earnest- 
ness, as, with head erect and a grave smile upon 
her lips, she passed along the avenue, crossed a 
lov; stile, and, turning abruptly down a long 
lane flanked with green banks, disappeared in 
the distance, just as a heavy but very short 
shower of snow had begun to fall. 

Apparently the little one was not missed for a 
considerable time, as nothing occurred to break 
the still life of the wintry scene without, till sud- 
denly the hall door was thrown open, and the 
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whole famil 


issued from its portals in a state 
of utmost 


arm and confusion. 


They sought for the child everywhere; “ they 
sought her east, they sought her west,” but 
she was not to be found. There was a large 
overshadowed pond wr age beg meadow which 
skirted the lane I spoke of; here the child had 
oft resorted with her nurse to see the cattle stand 
in the cool water on the hot summer afternoons ; 
but now the pond was one solid plate of frost 
iron—and she was not there—she was not 
there. 

There was an old mill with its rapid race and 
thundering reverberations from the grinding lofts, 
and white faced men passing in and out,—thith- 
er the child had loved to wander with her parents 
and gaze at the huge and dripping, and revolving 
wheel while sparkling in the sun, and mounting 
and descending like the alternations of hope and 
despair in the human heart. But the wheel was 
still and motionless now, and paddle-axes, spoke 
and felly allastiffened to the ice-death, and armed 
with a thousand frost-daggers ; and she was not 
there—she was not there. 

There was an ancient poplar tree at the end 
of the lane, standing in the middle of the road. 
It was all shattered by time and fast decaying, 
and had its legend, which made it to be prized , 
and there was a green mound round it, where 
travellers sat down, a kind of sylvan “ rest and 
be thankful;” and here the child would delight 
to come to gather wild violets on the bank in 
summer ; but now the-place knew her not, for 
she was not there—she was not there. 

And so, when the family had wandered des- 
pairingly through the meadows, and up the lane, 
rushing here and there, and calling her name 
distractedly amidst the ancient, deaf, — 
oaks, they came back, and kept their mournfu 
—_ under this old poplar, whose few leaves 
all wan and withering, seemed on their flexile 
stems to keep up a continual shaking and mys- 
terious trembling, as if indicating to those who 
now stood beneath, the very palsy and decrepi- 
tude of despair. 

But a faithful servant now runs up and brings 
tidings. She had lit upon the trail of our little 
Perdita, far down a road not yet explored ;— 
and just near the spot where the heavy snow 
shower had commenced to fall, the faithful flakes 
—surely they had been heaven’s chroniclers—had 
preserved the foot-prints of the wanderer; and 
the eager family now follow on, tracking them 
till they stop at the small wicker road side gate 
which leads up tothe old church; and along 
that path the little foot-prints had turned, and 
were traceable up to the door, and there stopt. 

She had gone straight from her own home, 
without any deviation, to the church. 

The church was unimaginably old, and always 
dark from thick, ancient yew trees which grew 
round it, and which were said to have been plant- 
ed by an Irish king three hundred years ago ;— 
and the people loved this church, all damp and 
dim as it was, for many of those they loved 
were buried in the vaults~ beneath its chan- 
cel. 

But our Perdita ! what brought her here, and was 











PERDITA. 


she here? They had found the door fast locked, 
and while one ran for the sexton, the distressed 
parents were comforted by the nurse now re- 
membering that the child had all the morning 
been talking of a certain bunch of Christmas 
holly and ivy which an old peasant had pre- 
sented her with in the church the previous day, 
and which she called her flowers, and which she 
had dropped in the bustle of the breaking up of 
the congregation. 

As they waited the arrival of the keys, there 
came a sudden shower, a rush of snow-flakes 
around the church, beating at the door and win- 
dows, as if for admittance, and dipping and driv- 
ing round the tower, and swooping at the old 
belfry, as if half in anger, and lodging in the 
deep ivy, and spreading white table cloths on 
the flat tomb-stones, and sporting and curvettin 
round the ancient yews, like bright maidenhood 
making mirth of age, and gradually filling up 
and effacing all foot-prints on the church path, 
so that an hour’s more delay, and in vain the 
faithful and true snow-flakes had kept their 
— record of the little one’s wandering 
eet. 

Here comes Bruton, the sexton, an ancient 
survitor, puffing like a grampus; very frosty in 
the fingers, like “ Hob the shepherd ;” his “ old 
feet stumbling amidst graves,” like Friar John ;” 
the keys of the church, like the picture of St. 
Peter, in his right hand; while in his left he 
brandishes a lantern, like Guy Faux in the gun- 
powder vaults, or Diogenes at Corinth in search 
of an honest man. He had been in the church 
all the morning “ regulating” it—had left the door 
open when he went to his dinner, but on seeing 
the first short snow shower begin to fall, had sent 
his boy to lock it. 

Here is hope enlarging almost to certainty.— 
The child is in the church, no doubt, and eagerly 
they press into the porch, as the old man casts 
the heavy door back on its grating hinges. They 
hurry up the aisle, they call the lost one, they 
run here and there, they pause and listen, but 
“there was neither voice, nor sound, nor any 
that regarded,” save the dull rustling of the 
snow-flakes at the window, tapping and crowd- 
ing up the panes, and looking in to see the En- 
fant Trouvée, but alas! it was not so. No 
child was to be found—not in the aisle, nor 
chancel, nor vestry, nor desk, nor among the 
seats is she to be seen. And where is she? Is 
this hope to be crushed out too, oh, God! and 
the fierce night gathering wild and black, and 
the snow flakes falling by thousands, and a sud- 
den raging storm gust, shaking the old church, 
and whistling through its gray tower, and sob- 
bing and moaning amidst the blackened rafters 
and girders which span its roof. 

Oh, what a world of anguish, compressed into 
those few minutes of torturing suspense ; and oh, 
what a volume of intense prayer went up from 
suffering hearts to the Father of Mercies in that 
house where prayer was wont to be made, and 
His presence, who answers in the day of distress 
promised ; and as the daylight dies away, the 
old sexton lights his lantern. 


Hark! a shout from a distant corner, and oh! 
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entrancing joy! the little one is found in an ob- 
secure pew, out of which she had received “her 
flowers ;” she is discovered sitting on a a 
in a profound and happy sleep, quite warm an 
full of life; her cheek reclining on the cushioned 
seat above, a smile on her parted lips, and a 
withered bunch of holly and ivy clasped in her 
tiny hand. When the first burst of weeping joy 
was over—for here “ joy was too modest to show 
itself without a badge of bitterness”—they did 
not wake the child; but all kneeling down, they 
half encircled the sleeping innocent, the mother 
being next her, and the old sexton leaning over 
from the adjoining pew, with the large drops 
runnizg down his cheek, and the light from his 
lantern falling on the face of the sleeper. Then 
the father, in a low and subdued voice, and not 
without tears, and beating hearts—which out of 
happy depths could only sob amen—prayed to 
him who, “as at this time, came to visit us in 
great humility,” and thanked him that the lost 
was found; and that as he had now saved her 
from perishing by snow, and night, and hunger, 
and cold, so he would keep her through greater 
life-perils to come, and finally make her his own 
in glory. 

As they arose from their knees, the child 
waked up, too; and when she saw them she 
smiled, but betrayed no further emotion. Her 
mother then eagerly questioned her why she had 
left the garden, where she had been playing, and 
wandered so far alone? But she merely glanced 
down at what her hand contained, and said, “I 
came to get my flowers.” It was a strange sight 
how, amidst all that weeping, rejoicing, happy, 
excited party, the child alone was calm, and 
grave, and unperturbed. She could give no ac- 
count of why she had done this thing. She 
seemed not to understand the agony her absence 
had produced ; nor did her mind at all go into 
the consequences of her flight. She appeared to 
have but the one simple idea, and the one simple, 
grave, and childlike answer to a hundred ques- 
tions—“I came to get my flowers.” 

And now the storm-gust had drifted off to the 
southward ; and, careering in her silver car, the 
white winter moon rode brightly up the deep 
purple dome of sky; a hundred light clouds fly 
over her face, but in a moment they are gone, 
_ she pursues her course with unimpaired bril- 

ancy. 

The party leave the church, and their feet are 
crunching in the soft snow, as they retrack their 
homeward path. The child is in her father’s 
bosom, looking up at the flying moon with curi- 
ous eye, her hand still clutching the bunch of 
holly and ivy. And on every branch of ferny 
yew, or fan-like fir, or drooping, denuded larch, 
or red-leaved beech, or rugged thorn, or expand- 
ed elm, or regal oak, or queenly ash; on the 
smooth ice-plate of the cattle-pond ; on the tall, 
black wheel of the old mill amidst a thousand 
congelations, and crowning the ancient paralytic 
poplar with a white coronet and bright fringes 
on its lank arms till it looked ~~ gay and hy- 
meneal; and on the  § of all the meadow 
ditches, and on the broad flags of the stile, and 
on the piers of the gate, and on every shrub in 
the lawn, lay the bright sNow-FLAKES in myri- 
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FLOWERS IN ‘WINTER.—DWARFS. 


ads, reposing softly in the frosty moonlight, to|to listen to her answer, still calm, and. earnest, 
watch the return of the happy family, with the|and grave, to the oft-repeated inquiry—* I came 
child nestled warmly in her father’s bosom, and|to get my flowers.” 





From the National Era. 
FLOWERS IN WINTER, 
PAINTED UPON A PORTE LIVRE. 
By J. G. Whittier. 


How strange to greet, this frosty morn, 
In graceful conterfeit of flowers, 

These children of the meadows born 
Of sunshine and of bowers ! 


For well the conscious wood retains 
. _ The pictures of its flower-sown home— 
The lights and shades, the purple stains 
And golden hues of bloom. 


It was a happy thought to bring 

To the dark season’s frost and rime 
This painted memory of spring, 

This dream of summer time. 


Our hearts are lighter for its sake, 
Our Fancy’s age renews its youth, 

And dim-remembered fictions take 
The guise of present truth. 


A wizard of the Merrimac 
(So old ancestral legends say) 

Could call green leaf and blossom back 
To frosted stem and spray. 


The dry legs of the cottage wall 
Beneath his touch put out their leaves ; 

The clay-bound swallow, at his call, 
Played round the icy eaves. 


The settler saw his oaken flail 
Take bud and bloom before his eyes ; 
From frozen pools he saw the pale, 
Sweet summer lillies rise. 


To their old homes, by man profaned, 
Came the sad dryads, exiled long, 

And through their leafy tongues complained 
Of household use and wrong. 


The beechen platter sprouted wild, 
The pipkin wore its old-time green ; 

The cradle o’er the sleeping child 
Became a leafy screen. 


Haply our gentle friend hath met, 
While wandering in her sylvan. quest, 

Haunting his native woodlands yet, 
That Druid of the West— 


And while the dew on leaf and flower 
Glistened in moonlight clear and still, 
Learned the dusk wizard’s spell of power, 

And caught his trick of skill. 





But welcome, be it new or old, 

The gift which makes the day more bright, 
And paints upon the ground of cold 

And darkness, warmth and light ! 


Without are neither gold nor green, 
Within, for birds, the birch logs sing, 
Yet, summer-like, we sit between 
The autumn and the spring. 


The one, with bridal blush of rose, 

And sweetest breath of woodland balm, 
And her whose matron lips unclose 

In smiles of saintly calm. 


Fill soft and deep, O winter snow 
The sweet azalia oaken dells, 

And hide the banks where roses blow 
And swing the azure bells! 


O’erlay the amber violet’s leaves, 
The purple aster’s brook-side home , 
Guard all the flowers her pencil gives 
A life beyond their bloom. 


And she, when spring comes round again, 
By greening slope and singing flood, 
Shall wander, seeking not in vain, 
Her darlings of the wood. 





Dwarrs.—Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century many slaves were exported by the En- 
glish from their Indian factory. St. Helena was 
among the Company’s possessions, and they de- 
sired to people it. Accordingly, a cargo of na- 
tives was despatched; but, at first, only men 
were taken. “ They will not live without wives,” 
wrote the Honorable Company, and directed its 
agents to “send near as many female slaves as 
male.” This we notice for the sake of introduc- 
ing alittle picture of Charles the Second. The 
following is the postscript of a despatch from the 
Court of Directors to the factors at Surat :— 

“His Majesty hath required of us to send to 
India to provide for him there one male and two 
female blacks, but they must be dwarfs of the least 
size that you can procure, the male to be about 
seventeen years of age and the females about four- 
teen. We would have you, next to their littleness 
to chuse such as may have the best features, an 
to send them home upon any of our ships, giving 
the commander great charge to take care of their 
accommodation, and in particular of the females, 
that they be in no way abused in the voyage by 
any of the seamen; for their provision and clothes 
you must take care to lay it in, and let them be set 
out with such ear and nose rings, and shackles for 
ornaments about their legs (of false stones, and 


brass, but not with gold) as is usual to wear in the 
country, but let them not be used by them in the 
voyage, but sent to us apart.’ . 

Eng. in West, Ind. 














HIRAM POWERS. 


HIRAM POWERS. 


A Correspondent of the Atheneum writing 
from Florence, gives us some notes on the 
studio of Mr. Hiram Powers.—Perhaps it is 
not generally known that, unlike all his 
brethren in the profession, he never models 
in clay, which he says shrinks or swells at 
times : instead of which, he at once prepares 
his a in plaster. The advantages 
are, that he gives fixity and permanency to 
his idea, and can take to pieces the individual 
ag for more accurate study and examination. 

he great difficulty to be surmounted was the 
impossibility of getting a highly finished and 
smooth surface with the instruments already 
known to the profession. He has, therefore, 
invented a machine for making open files, and 
has taken out a patent for it in America. 
The open file, whichshe showed me, is appli- 
cable also to copper and lead, and by means 
of this he manages to give to his cast the most 
polished surface. Whilst no one in modern 
times has adopted this mode of working, John 
of Bologna was the only one in the past who 
ever made plaster a substitute for clay,—and 
that only in a very rough manner. Mr. Pow- 
ers, on the contrary, and by means of his 
open file, renders his cast as perfect as it can 
be rendered. The first work which he show- 
ed me, still in an unfinished state, is“ America,” 
a colossal statue. She is represented by a 
female figure, the expression of whose face is 
beautiful and dignified. Thirteen stars form 
the coronet on her brow. Her right hand 
rests on the fasces, which are covered with 
laurels, indicative of the triumph which always 
waits upon union. The left hand points to 
Heaven, expressive of dependance on it,—or 
as an American gentleman present said, of a 
desire to follow the will of Providence in any 
further annexations she may be called upon 
tomake. The left foot is to be trampling on 
chains,—but the Negroes who wore them in 
“the land of freedom” are not, I fear, to be 
represented. The drapery, which hangs easily 
and gracefully on the figure, is supported by a 
band over the left shoulder. This statue has 
not been ordered. The same may be said of 
his “ California,” on which he is slowly at 
work, and which promises to realize the con- 
ception of the sculptor. It is altogether of a 

ifferent character from the last. “ California” 
is represented by an Indian woman, and her 
face bespeaks all the cunning of her race.— 
Sly and cat-like, she is tempting the colonist 
on by her own personal charms, and by a 


quantity of quartz at her feet, to which she |i 


ints with a Givining-rod in her left hand. 
er right hand, grasping thorns, she conceals 
behind her back, as if unwilling to let the 
unwary gold-searcher know the sufferings 
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a fillet of shells and pearls, the usual Indian 
coiffure ; whilst her hair, which falls down be- 
hind in braids, is caught up by a porcupiné 
fastening. In the figure as well as in the face 
the true Indian character is preserved ; it is 
lithe and agile. “She can run you, sir,” said 
Mr. Powers, “ and that right swiftly. ‘ Pen- 
seroso,’” pointing to another statue in the 
course of execution, “could not.” <A half 
figue of ‘Proserpine ’ is, I think, one of the 
most charming specimens of ideal beauty I 
ever saw. The expression of the face is only 
too lovable ; and looking on it, I can readily 
understand the possibility of conceiving a 
passion for statuary. She has a wreath of 
corn in bloom around her head; and around 
her waist is an acanthus wreath, emblematic 
of Pluto and the infernal regions, whence she 
is rising to spend six months on earth. It is 
remarkable that for this piece of sculpture Mr. 
Powers had no model; “and when I have 
one,” said he, “I never detain it more than 
twenty minutes,—observe it,—and take hints ; 
to keep it longer confuses me. I fear to be a 
copyist.” This statue is a commission for Mr. 
King, whose bust, close by, is doubtless like 
him, and is well executed. Several repetitions 
of the ‘ Greek Slave’ and of “ Proserpine,” as 
yet unfinished, were placed about the studio 
which was surrounded by casts of all the great 
American statesmen. One of the most beauti- 
ful works that Mr. Powers has now in hand is 
his “* Penseroso,” on which he seems to labor 
con amore. The subject is taken from Milton, 
whose idea he has endeavored, and successfully 
toembody. There is a silent dignity in the 
expression, which becomes the— 


Goddess sage and holy, 
eer Divinest Melancholy ;— 


whilst there is a concealed grief, which well 
describes the— 


Pensive muse, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 


The face is raised to Heaven, her— 
Looks commercing with the skies. 


With the drapery he had some difficulties to 
encounter, as Milton represents her— 


All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train,— 


impossible to be carried out in sculpture. 
Whilst, therefore, the train is permitted to 
fall even to the ground, it is then gathered up 
and held in front by one hand. e robe 1s 
fastened round the waist, whilst over the 





which await him. Mound her head she wears 


upper part of the body is thrown a mantle— 
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And sable stole of cypress lawn, 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Thus, whilst the spirit of the poet has been in- 
fused into the marble, no less attention has 





SLIDING.—-TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


been paid to the details. This beautiful piece 
of sculpture, colossal in size, is a commission 
for Mr. Lennox, of New York. 





From the Quebec Mercury. 
SLIDING. 


What a lovely night ! the round red moon 

Sails high in the air like a great balloon, 

While the stars shine brightly, like so many sky- 
rockets, 

Or diamonds imbedded in topaz sockets ; 

And, flickering over the slumbering town, 

The moon-light is streaming up and down, 

Till each slated roof and tall thin spire 

Glows silver and red, with its mystic fire, 

Nature, though dreaming, yet smiles in glee— 

What a night for a slide down the steep glacis! 


So, let’s away— 
*T is no night for sleep— 
See! the moon-beams ae 
On the glacis steep, 
And the moon looks down 
With a laughing air— 
Oh! let’s not miss 
A night so fair. 


Qh! here’s a health to the lucky man 

Who first invented the tabogan : 

The red man’s toils would be well repaid 

If he just tried a slide with his Indian maid. 

Here’s the top of the hill—now down we go, 

Swift as the shaft from the twanging bow, 

Or, slicker than lightning over a way 

Well oiled and greased, as our friends would 
SAY ; 

Our breath is gone, like his who was tied 

On the wild steed’s back, for the dreadful ride. 


They may talk of a sly flirtation, 
By the light of the chandelier, 
And such like dissipation 
When nobody’s very near: 
But then they never tried, 
On a star-lit night and clear, 
Down the steep glacis, a slide, 
With a precious freight to steer. 


They may praise the polka’s round, 
Or the waltz’s giddy whirl— 
To music’s melting sound, 
As up and down they whirl— 
But give me the slippery steep ! 
Give me the cold moon’s ray ! 
The cooling rush of the outstripped wind ! 
The glide of the Indian sleigh ! 


For though we may lack the chandelier, 
The light of the moon is passing clear ; 
And though we have not soft music’s swell, 
There’s a silvery voice I love as well— © 
Our roof is.the azure sky, unfurled, 
Studded-with many a starry world, 

Which shadows a gayer and grander hall, 
Than ever witnessed a thronging ball— 


So if dull care should come in your way, 
The best receipt is an Indian sleigh ! 





From the Christian Inquirer. 
-TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY J. C. HAGEN. 
Tue gorgeous tints are slowly dying, 
That still are ling’ring in the west; 
And summer breezes, softly sighing, 
Have lulled the breathing world to rest; 
Whilst every sound that evening knows, 
Tells but of quiet and repose. 


How much within its circling bower 
Yon cot gives promise of delight! 

How fair yon city, — and tower 
Bathed in the mellow evening light ! 

As o’er the waters far away 

It sleeps upon the tranquil bay ! 


Even yonder castle, frowning grimly 
When lighted by the noonday beams, 
Seen through the gath’ring twilight dimly, 
Now like some fairy palace seems, 
Where angel-spirits make their home, 

And warring passions never come. 


Alas! how sad that the ideal, 
Teeming with pictures ever bright, 
Should bear no semblance to the real, 
Which bursts at length upon the sight! 
That near approach should ever mar 
What seemed so lovely when afar! 


That cottage, which might well be chosen 
As Love’s own resting-place below, 
May shelter hearts as hard and frozen 
As ever smiled on human woe! 
Or victims pale of want and care, _ 
By power oppressed, may harbor there. 


And could we of yon distant city 
Tread every dark and narrow street, 
How much to censure, much to pity, 
How much of misery should we meet! 
Dispelling all the loveliness 
It seemed at distance to possess. 


And yet the outward world deceives not ; 
There all is beautiful and true ; 

Whilst man his brother man believes not, 
But, shutting charity from view, 
And spurning love for selfishness, 
Becomes a scourge where he might bless. 


How often, as I’ve gazed at even 
On smiling earth and glowing skies, 
T’ve thought this world.would rival heaven, 
And be itself a paradise, 





Could erring man-be taught alone, 
His brother’s welfare was his own! 
















